. himself, next session. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tur House of Commons has assembled after its adjournment to 
allow time for the reélections, and Sir Rorerr Peer has reéntered 
it in the character of Prime Minister. Sir Georax Crerk pro- 
mised for him, that as soon as he returned he would make a state- 
ment as to the course which he should pursue; and Sir Rosert 
certainly made a speech on Thursday night, the one probably to 
which Sir Georaer alluded. It coincides with the promise in point 
of time, and Sir Rosperr did not announce any further communi- 
cation for the present; so that it is only fair to assume, though one 
would not suppose it, that he has actually made his statement. 
The oracle hath spoken, and it hath said—nothing. The im- 
pression which the conqueror of Waterloo made upon a Parisian 
dame is said to have been, that he displayed “a great talent for 
silence.” Sir Rosert exhibits a higher talent than his illustrious 
colleague, for he contrives to make speech perform the office of 
silence, and to utter plenty of words which tell nothing. He 
fulfilled the promise which he made vicariously through Sir Gzorar 
Crexk, in characteristic style. Le first introduced his statement 
a-propos of chimnies for the new Parliament building; and upon 
that subject he was remarkably explicit. Then ke said that he 
should adopt the Whig Miscellaneous Estimates, wei’ er to 
come on last night, Next he exn' in e ch he 
should take with electioit-petitions—uo nothing, a1 trust to the 
Election Committees to help him in doing so for the present. 
Then with respect to the laws about to expire, he should continue 
them for the nonce; and especially with respect to the Poor-law— 
upon that he was very distinct—the House might prolong it by a 
general continuance bill, or by an express enactment, so long as it 
gave him time to make up his mind. Then he came to the defi- 
ciency in the revenue: he was careful to explain that there would 
be twa classes of remedies; one temporary—Mr. Goutnurn 
would explain that; and one permanent—he would explain that 
And lastly, with respect to other perma- 
nent measures of importance, those too he would explain—next 
session. 

So the sum of all that Sir Ropert told the House was, what he 
should do with certain small Estimates on the very next evening, 
and that he should make arrangements to enable him to tell them 
nothing more. 

Now there is nothing in this procedure but what might have 
been expected; for it is precisely in accordance with what Sir 
Roserr Prev said that he should do on taking office, so long ago 
as the debate in May: he said that he should claim the confidence 
of the House, and ask for time to consider the measures to be 
adopted. There is therefore no new cause of complaint ; only the 
longer time Sir Rosert takes for consideration, the better prepared 














Taust we expect him to be in February, when a strict account will | 


be required of his progress in cogitation. If there was any disap- 
pointment at Sir Rosert's silence on Thursday, it was occasioned 
by Sir George Crerx, who had been instracted to make an 


announcement for Sir Ronert which caused these who forgot the 


< 

very peculiar nature of his explicitness to be disappointed; and 
Sir Roper himself enhanced that disappointment by making a 
show as if he really were about to tell something. Lord Joun 
Russeti was so tantalized that he could not bear it, and he 
threatened to make a speech on the posture of public affairs and 
Sir Rovert’s backwardness in dealing with them. 
be seen in our Postscript. 

There is one hint lurking among the Premier’s words, too 
vague as yet to found any opinion upon, which is still not unwel- 
come. 
that they had no scheme for reducing the expenditure—their only 
plan was to increase the revenuc. Sir Rosert Pi ns to per- 
ceive the possibility of doing both. Is a Tory Government going 
to begin the work of economy ? It looks like it: Colonel Pern 


plainly told his constituents at Huntingdon, that Lord Aperpwpen is 
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The result will | 


The Whigs, in dealing with “the deficiency,” admitted | 


' elections for the several places in July. 


about to reduce the war expenditure, which Lord Patmerston did 
so much to augment. Joseru Hume will turn “ Tory!” 





Several of the reélections have now taken place; and they have 
proved, as we foresaw, mere copies, and very bad copies, of the 
The farcical contest waged 
between the absent Sir Rosert Peet and Mr. James AcCLAND, at 
Tamworth, was not even carried to the poll: the employers of Mr. 
Acianp had more reason to be satisfied with his zeal and activity, 
and the length of his speech, than with any imposing effect which 
ithas had. In no other instance has there been any opposition ; 
for the rumour that Mr. Gissorne was to oppose Mr. GirapsTonE 
at Newark has not been substantiated by the event. The addresses 
issued by the candidates have been uninspired by any great novelty 
or vivacity of professions. ‘The writers or speakers have generally 
contented themselves with referring to what they said in July; as if 
tircd at the very idea of reiterating what had so recently been said, and 
so little needed repetition. Some of the orations, however, possessed 
more interest. Sir James Grauam, at Dorchester, entered (rather 
late in the day, perhaps) into a defence of himself from the charge of 
inconsistency ; and he succeeded at least in showing that he had 
nothing to gain by his inconsistency. Mr. Grapstoxr made a 
clever speech to show how little and how ill the Whigs had done, 
and how much the Tories might do, but he did not let us into the 
secret of their magnificent intentions. Though not exactly a re- 
election, the election for Sunderland may be reckoned with them, 
since it was caused by a Ministerial movement. Here, eager to 
mingle in the strife of parties, and impatient of his exclusion from 
the House, Lord Howick set about the work of electioneering 
with more vigour than any of the candidates: he made a good 
canvassing-speech on Friday; and he and Sir Georce Grey, 
who went to help him, kept up the game with so much activity, 
that their opponents could not repress their discontent at the 
fatigue of so arduous a contest, Such virtue has been rewarded. 
Lord Hewick has caused the exception to the rule, and the Sun- 
derland election is xof a copy of the last. ‘Testy as ever, touchy as 
ever about bribery directed against himself, Lord Howysex enters 
the House in the same temper that he left it : but, with all his faults, 
ut) “etey co see return a man whose intelligence would 

" sed in tivé natioual council, and whose voice would be listened 
for in every important debate. Lord Sranwry, indeed, may have all 
the more trouble for having so keen a scrutinizer of his Colonial 
doings added to the Opposition: but Lord Sranuey is no coward ; 
and we are bound to hope that he means to extort Lord How:cx’s 
praise rather than his censure. 

One thing is observable in all the Ministerial speeches—the total 
absence of any sort of assumption of party prerogative; the tone of 
profound deference to public opinion, so new to the party that 
succeeds to the asserters of Divine Right; and a most earnest and 
conciliatory disclaimer of any sort of hostile prejudice, political 
or religious, to particular classes. How far this new Conservatives 
Liberal policy is to be carried out in practice, remains to be seen; 
but if any sceptic can doubt the progress which opinion has made 
since the Tories in power last spoke face to face with the People, 
these speeches may convince him. 

Besides the official reélections, there have been a few casual- 
ties; one of which is singular in its kind. After he was returned 
at the General Election, Mr. Warnurton accepted the Chiltern 
Ilundreds. ‘That sudden retreat caused the utmost surprise, ex- 
cept to the initiated few. The facts on the surface of the case 
are odd enough. At the election for Bridport in July, there 
were two Liberai candidates, Mr. Warsurton and Mr. Mrrcueit, 
aud one Tory, Mr. Baitime Cocurane. Mr. Cocurane is de- 
feated; he petitions against the return on account of bribery and 
corruption; and Mr. Warsurton accepts the Chiltern Hundreds, 
and politely makes room for the very Mr. Baitire CocuRane 
whom he defeated two months before. The Tories laugn at the 
admission implied in his hasty retreat. It is hardly alleged against 
him that he bribed; but it is understood that his money was used 


for very questionable purposes; and that, rather than risk the loss of 


no nar? 
: - 


| both seats, expose others to worse than coald be inflicted upon 


himself, and unveil the shameless corruption of Bridport, he with- 
draws. That a political purist like Mr. Warsurton should be en- 
trapped into such an awkward position, is sufficiently ludicrous ; 
but the grand absurdity is the state of the representative system, 
which admits of such perverse results. Here is Mr. WARBURTON, 
one of the most able and industrious Members of the House, 
thrust out to keep in a gentleman of whom nobody knows much, 
to admit another gentleman in the same predicament, and to screen 
the misdeeds of electioncering folks and corrupt voters in a distant 
seaport town. Mr. Warburton was an ornament and a stay to 
the Liberal cause in the House; but some o his Committee-mgy 
have put themselves at a disdlvantage with other Committee-megg | 
and the electors of Bridport are not immaculate; so Mr. Wages * 
ithdraw. It was wont to be'said of rotten boroughw, 
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that they were useful for admitting persons whom it was most de- 
sirable to have in the House though they could not find other modes 
of admission : but that was before the Reform Bill! 





France is again shaken with political convulsions, though not of 
the most alarming kind. In the remoter provinces the resurvey of 
the taxes has given occasion to new violences and fresh bloodshed ; 
while the capital itself has been torn with what seem to be aimless 
excesses; and lastly, the weapon of the assassin has again been levelled 
at the live of a royal personage, this time at one of Lovis Purrpre’s 
sons. The Duke of Aumace has just returned with a regiment of 
which he is Colonel, from Africa; when he is met, after the fashion 
in France, with a bouquet presented by young ladies, a pistol pre- 
sented by an assassin, and a féte. The Duke was not hurt; for 
his Lieutenant-Colonel’s horse was his proxy in receiving the dona- 
tive of the new Meunier, whose name is Parrarr. The motive 
to the crime is a mystery. Parpart is said to belong to some 
secret society, and to be their tool; while others represent him as 
a disbanded soldier of the Duke’s regiment, who owed a grudge to | 
the Lieutenant-Colonel. Probably the miserable fool was merely 
speculating in notoriety on his own account: but be that as it may, 
it is not the less a fact, that persons are seen about the streets, 
nay, mixed with the troops by hundreds, who are suspected of be- 
longing to secret societies; that there have been nightly riots in 
Paris ever since Friday; and that at the very time when the King 
was gratifying the military tastes of his soldiers by an ostentatious 
féte at Neuilly in his triple character of father, king, and head of 
the army, the mounted police were charging bands of rioters in the 
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as to the course to be pursued with respect to the public business of the 
country. He intended to adopt, without alteration, the Miscellaneous 
Estimates framed by the late Government, which would be submitted to 
the House on the following evening ; but as the first part of those Esti- 
mates had been taken in one lump, instead of item by item according 
to the usual course, he intended to reverse the mode with the second part, 
and to take them item by item instead of taking them in the lump. He 
should have one addition to propose, for flues and other works necessary 
to the warming of the new Houses of Parliament. The amount re- 
quired for these purposes being about 80,000/., he thought it would not 
be expedient that so large an expense should be incurred without the 
previous sanction of the House. It would be necessary to make pro- 
vision for the continuance of expiring laws; and he should propose to 
continue the existing Poor-law, with its present establishment, to the 
8ist of next July; whether by an ordinary continuance act, or by 
some special act, he would leave it to the House to decide. With 
respect to the trials of election-petitions, he would not propose any 
specific measure; but he trusted that the Committee, in whose discretion 
that subject mainly rested, would concur in what he believed to be the 
feeling of the House, that those trials should not be proceeded with at 
the present time. The Chancellor of the Exchequer would take the 
opportunity of the earliest Committee of Ways and Means to state the 
details of the measures necessary to make temporary provision for the 
removal of the deficiency ; but it was not Sir Robert’s intention, during 
the present session of Parliament, to submit the more permanent 
measures to remove the inequality between income and expenditure : 
Government would, however, take the earliest opportunity of doing so 
which was consistent with mature deliberation— 

“ Whether that remedy can be best effected by a diminution of the expendi- 
ture or an increase of the revenue of the country, or whether it can be best se- 





Place du Chatelet, and troops were marching to reinforce Cler- 
mont Ferrand, where an insurrection raged for two clear days. 
There 1s a appearance of chronic anarchy about these repeated 
sanguinary frivolities, which cannot but cause the gravest alarm in 
all who wish well to France—so great a nation at the mercy of 


such petty accidents! 





: President Tyrer is at odds with his subjects. He has taken the 
liberty to veto a measure popular with great numbers, and there 
is no bound to the general anger at his audacity. Mr. Tyxer is 
perhaps viewed with more suspicion than most Presidents. Te is 
the fixet man in the office who was not directly elected to it ; for it 
will be remembered that he stepped into it from the subordinate 
post of Vice-President when it became vacant through the sudden 
and untimely death of General Harrison. He does not there- 
fore owe the full complement of his honours to the people, nor did 
he render his pledges for the trust which has fallen to him. On 
his unexpected elevation, he wrote a brief, vague, and didactic 
“message,” exhibiting less ability than his predecessors in the 
illustrious office, but endeavouring to conciliate his semi-voluatary 
constituents by a strong assertion of popular supremacy. General 
Jackson's financial policy, persevered in by Mr. Van Bure, was 
of late extremely unpopular; and to the Sub-Treasury scheme, 
by which the public money was removed from the custody of ail 
banks whatsoever and laid up in Government vaults, an undue 
share of odium as the cause of the general embarrassment has 
been attached. General Harrison was expected to reverse 
that policy, and the restoration of some system of national bank- 
ing was anticipated from his accession. The same was expected 
from his proxy, Mr. Tyrrr. That discreet person, however, seems 
to be bent on making a compromise—on trimming, to give it a plain 
bad name. He appears to wish to join the Whig influence to some 
influence borrowed from the parade of Democratic principles, and 
to steer between the measures of both sides: thus, while he repeals 
the Democratic Sub-Treasury Bill he vetoes the Whig Bank Bill. 
It is supposed that he will suffer for his impracticability: and, 
sooth to say, he has as yet shown none of that vigour of under- 
stapding or will that could enable an honest man to master the 
conflicting passions with which an American President must deal. 
He is not, however, without reasons for the course which he has 
taken in the immediate question ; and they seem sound and weighty 
of their kind. He assumes the independence of the States: 
then he shows that the bill, through various defects in its provi- 
sions, would authorize the establishment of a branch bank in each 
State against the wish of the State, which it professes to consult. 
The State has the power of dissenting at the first meeting of its 
Legislature, and if it neglect that opportunity its assent is to be 
implied: now Mr. Trier shows, that by various technical acci- 
dents—such as a temporary disagreement of the two chambers of 
a State Legislature, or the personal opposition of a Governor—the 
actual and notorious dissent of a State might be hindered in its 
official expression beyond the term of its first session after the 
passing of the bill. As the President's veto was intended to coun- 
teract the effect of temporary changes in public opinion, its exercise 
in the vexed question of the “fiscal agent” cannot be regarded as 
any very great stretch of power. It would seem, however, that 
Mr. Ty er will not reap the less odium for that consideration. 








Mebates and WBroceedinas in Warliament. 
Business of tue Hovse, 

Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goulburn, Sir Henry Hardinge, and the other 
official Members who had been reélected, entered the House of Commons 
after its eight days’ adjournment, on Thursday at four o'clock, and took 
the oaths and their seats. 

Shortly after, Sir Ropert PEEL rose to move for a cepy of the letter 
of the First Commissioners of Woods agd Forests to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on the subject of warming and ventilating the new 
Houses of Parliament; apd he took the occasion to state his intentions 
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cured by a combination of these two means—by a reduction of the expendi- 
ture, that is, and an increase of the revenue at the same time—is a question 
which I must postpone for further consideration. It is sufficient for me to 
state a strong opinion, that it is impossible that the country, consistently with 
a due regard to the public service, can continue to proceed in the course which, 
perhaps unavoidably, has been pursued for the last few years, namely, that of 
creating a large deficiency in time of peace, without incurring a considerable 
debt. As to the mode of relieving that deficiency, however, I must ask the 
House to extend to her Majesty’s Government the confidence that they will 
give it their most earnest and scrious consideration.” 

Sir Robert must also ask for the confidence of the House with regard 
to other measures of a more permanent and important character— 

“ It is quite true that my colleagues and myself have been for some few days 
in possession of office ; but I am sure that the House will be ready to admit that 
the arrangements I have been obliged to be occupied in making, with regard to 
the construction of the Government, cannot have allowed me yet to be placed 
in a much better position to pronounce an opinion on measures of such im- 
portance than before I entered upon office. Ican assure the House, that I 
have no wish whatever to interpose any unnecessary delay, and that 1 forbear 
from immediate legislation on matters of such importance, not on account of 
the advanced period of the year—not on account of the deficient attendance of 
Members—not on account of the calls or temptations of other avocations, all 
considerations of which ought, in my opinion and under such circumstances, to 
be sacrificed, and not suffered to interpose the slightest difficulty in the way of 
considering the affairs of the country: the ground on which I forbear from 
calling the attention of Parliament to measures of such consequence is, that I 
confess Ihave thought, from the circumstances which took place and the gene- 
ral expressions which were made use of previous to the last election, that there 
was a general disposition and desire on the part of gentlemen opposite to give 
to her Majesty’s Government a fair opportunity of considering those measures 
which it might be their wish to bring forward. I think that that opportunity 
ought to be given, and at the same time that those measures ought to be con- 
sidered and brought forward on the earliest possible occasion.” 

Lord Joun KusseEx1 said that with respect to the immediate purpose 
of the motion, he should not oppose it ; for, whatever he might think of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Administration, he had perfect confidence in the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Reid! With regard to the Estimates also, he should 
feel bound to support them. But he had heard with great concern that 
it was not Sir Robert’s intention to propose any measures of importance 
during the present session. Considering the great length of time which 
has elapsed since the proposal of important measures by the late Admi- 
nistration, and considering the present state of the country, he thought 
that the Government, as now constituted, ought at once, or in the 
course of the present autumn, to lay before Parliament the measures it 
intended. He should take the opportunity of a Committee of Supply 
on the following evening to state his opinions on those matters. 

Sir Robert Peel’s motion was of course agreed to. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dusiin Erection. On Thursday, the Speaker stated that he had 
received a letter from the petitioners against the return of Mr. West and 
Mr. Grogan, for the city of Dublin, in which they declined to proceed 
with the petition, 

New Wrirs. On the motion of Sir THomas FREMANTLE, new 
writs were ordered for Portarlington, in the room of Colonel Dawson 
Damer, appointed Comptroller of the Queen’s Household, and for the 
county of Cavan, in the room of Mr. Young, now one of the Lords of 
the Treasury. 

ImproveEMENT oF Crown LANDS AT KENSINGTON AND WINDSOR. 
On Thursday, after some objections on the part of Mr. PRoTHEROE, 
Mr. Wak.ey, and Mr. Ewart, leave was given to Sir Tuomas FRE- 
MANTLE, to bring in a bill authorizing the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to let the kitchen-garden of Kensington Palace on builaing- 
leases, and to appropriate the rents to the enlargement and maintenance 
of the kitchen-gardens of Windsor Castle. Sir ‘Thomas explained that 
the ground in question formed no part of that to which the puiilic have 
access. he bill was brought in and read a first time. The House, 
then, in Committee, agreed to a resolution on which to found another 
bill to annex Frogmore to the Royal demesne of Windsor Castle. 

Sare Sxatinc. Mr. Rennie gave notice, that he would, on Tues- 
day next, move an address to the Queen praying that measures might 
be taken to afford greater safety in the amusement of skating in the 
Parks, by reducing the depth of the ornamental waters to four feet. 


The Court. 
Tue Court history is still of dry business-records, no gayeties being 
noted, 
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The Queen and Prince Albert and the Princess Royal returned to 
Windsor, from Claremont, on Saturday, (and not, as we stated by 
mistake in our last number, on Friday,) escorted by a party of the 
Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, commanded by the Earl of March, 
and followed by the suite. The Queen immediately resumed the out- 
door exercise which she had somewhat neglected at Claremont—riding 
in a pony phaeton and walking with Prince Albert. 

The Princess Royal, who looks very well, has been carried out daily. 

The Queen held a Privy Council at two o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon, at Windsor Castle. It was attended by Prince Albert, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Lord President, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the President of the Board of Control, the Paymaster- 
General, the Lord Steward, and the Master of the Horse. The Marquis 
of Exeter, the Marquis of Lothian, Earl Delawarr, the Earl of Iosslyn, 
Lord Forester, the Honourable George Lionel Dawson Damer, and 
Dr. John Nicholl, were sworn of the Privy Council, and took their 
places at the Board. Dr. Nicholl kissed hands on being appointed 
Judge-Advocate-General. 

The Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Wharncliffe, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Ellenborough, and Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
joined the Royal circle in the evening, and remained at the Castle for 
the night ; returning to town on the following morning. 

Yesterday, the Queen Dowager, and Prince Ernest of Hesse Phi- 
lippsthal, and the Dutchess of Gloucester, left Gopsall Hall for Belton 
House, on a visit to the Earl and Countess of Brownlow. 

The Duke of Cambridge went from Kew, on Monday, to pay a visit 
to Colonel Fremantle; and he returned to Kew on Wednesday. Yes- 
terday, the Duke and Dutchess and the Princess Augusta of Cambridge 
dined with the Duke of Wellington at Apsley House. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester left Cambridge House on Wednesday, 
and proceeded by the Birmingham Railway to Sudbury Hall, on a visit 
to the Queen Dowager. 


The Metropolis. 

A meeting of the Metropolitan Anti-Corn-law Association was held 
on Wednesday, at their rooms in West Strand, to petition the Queen 
not to prorogue Parliament until it has taken into consideration the 
Corn and Provision laws, with a view to their immediate repeal. Mr. 
Place was called to the chair. Three preliminary resolutions and a 
memorial were submitted. 

The memorial to the meeting showeth— 

“ That your Majesty’s people are suffering from a long and protracted state 
of commercial and financial embarrassment, unprecedented in extent and dura- 
tion. 

“ That, consequent thereon, the great masses of your Majesty’s most indus- 
trious people are exposed to distress and suffering from a want of employment, 
aggravated by dearth and high prices of food in a manner unknown in modern 
times; and which your Majesty’s memorialists deeply lament are producing a 
frightful increase of disaffection, crime, pauperism, disease, and untimely death, 
among this important portion of your Majesty’s people. 

“ That it has long been the opinion of a large and enlightened portion of 
your Majesty’s subjects, that the embarrassment and distress are to be attri- 
buted to the effect of those laws which restrict the supply of food, which pro- 
hibit a free exchange of the industry of the people of this country with that of 
others, and which impose indirect taxes pressing severely on the community, 
for the purpose of protecting particular interests, without reference to the 
public revenue. 

“ That it was in vain that your Majesty’s people approached the late House 
of Commons by petitions signed by upwards of one million and a balf of your 
Majesty’s people, a number unprecedented on any other occasion, earnestly 
praying for an inquiry into the effects and operations of those laws, with a view 
to their alteration or repeal.” 

The memorial goes on to say, that the people were disappointed by 
the refusal of the late House to attend to their prayer; but they de- 
rived consolation from the Queen’s mediation in calling attention to the 
subject at the opening of the present Parliament. In reply to that 
speech, Parliament at length acknowledged the importance of the con- 
sideration to which their attention had been directed. Thus, all par- 
ties had agreed to that acknowledgement; and as the sufferings of the 
people would be greatly aggravated by the continued uncertainty as to 























the settlement of the great questions involved, and the inclemency of | 


the approaching season, it was desirable that their distress should be 
alleviated by the knowledge that it engaged the serious atteation of 
Parliament. The memorialists, therefore, urged the prayer which they 
had met to make. Dr. Bowring moved the first resolution, and took 
occasion to state that an Assistant Poor-law Commissioner had been 
sent to Bolton to investigate the facts which he had brought before the 
House of Commons. Mr. James Wilson, who moved another resolu- 
tion, said that it appeared to him peculiarly proper to address the 
Queen on this occasion, as the Queen was the only sovereign who for 
a long series of years had been associated with the people upon a popu- 
lar question. To this remark Mr. Wilson appended a little anecdote. 


jesty ; for it was related of her that she had said to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, “ Elizabeth was a good sovereign, but a bad woman.” Mr. 
Weir, who seconded the last resolution, insisted upon ‘the necessity of 
nailing Parliament to the question, or it would wriggle out of it like an 
eel; and he thought the memorial a very good means of doing so. The 
resolutions passed unanimously, and the memorial was adopted. 


On Saturday night, at the close of the week’s labour, the stone-masons 
employed on the works now in progress at both the new Houses of Par- 


liament, to the number of 468, struck work, in consequence of some | 


dispute between them and Mr. Allen, the foreman, in the employ of the 
contractors. 


ticularly in not allowing them a few moments’ respite from their labours 
to refresh themselves, which they have been heretofore accustomed to 
have, under pain of immediate discharge. During the whole of Mon- 
day, the men were outside the building waiting in the expectation that 
their grievances would be remedied; but such not being the case, on 
Tuesday morning the whole of them came to the works in a body and 
took away their tools, expressing their fixed determination not to return 
to work unless Mr. Allen is dismissed from his employment as foreman. 
-The progress of the works is entirely suspended. Negotiations, how- 


ing hetween the workmen and their employers: Lord 
yosed his good offices; and it is expected that the 
lon Monday next. 
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On Sunday evening 
cadilly, Messrs. Levy and Salmon, was destroyed by fire. The progress 
of the flan pid that ev floor of the house was burnt away, 
and the bare wer slose a square art ved up with 
blazivg ruins, in Jess At first there sot alarms 
for the Duke of Grafio hich is the ac ilding: by 
means, however, of wried through and over houses in 
Ylarges Street, lumes were attacked in the rear, and at last so mo- 
| Clarg ked t t last 1 
| derated that the thin ] --walls became a protection sufficient to pre- 
vent more than a limited injury to the * stories and to the roof. 
The Grafton family are not in town. Moses Wes d James Weaver, 
Sao LY a Fi ya had ivried a hose within the 
servants of the County iré ice, 1a ‘ 1 nos Vithnin tHe 
walls to play on the smouldering 3, WE ick down and over- 





The cause of grievance alleged by the workmen is, that | 


Mr. Allen is too arbitrary in his conduct generally towards them, par- | 
the North Riding of York. 


The character of Queen Elizabeth had been truly estimated by her Ma- | of an Aristocracy. 
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quite dead. Weaver was at first th it to be } but his groans 
drew attention, and attempts were made to get hn It was found 
impossible to do this from the side of the ruins themselves, on account 
of the scorching heat and the strength of the mase¢ y which lay over 
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THE REELECTIONS, 
The nomination of candidates for the borough of Tamworth took 
place on Mondzy, in the 'Town-hall. Sir Robert Peel was proposed 


1° 


and seconded by Mr. Tylecote and Mr. Robinson; Mr. James Acland, 
the Anti-Corn-law lecturer, by Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Foster. Mr. 
1 Sir Robert on the occasion, said that he 








W. Y. Peel, who represented 
should take no part in the farce of opposition w hic h had been got up 
for the vexatious annoyance of Sir Robert and of the immense majority 


1 the electors at great length, 


Mr. Acland a t 
Mayor called for 


and then the 





of the constituents. 
amid perpetual interruption ; 





a show of 



















hands, it was almost unanimously in favour of Sir Robert Peel; whe 
was declared to be duly elected. Mr. Peel returned thanks for his 
relative. Sir Robert, he said, might have adopted the Salles ing address, 
written two hundr +r named Marvel, tothe con- 
stituents of Hu!!, at proro; : ; 
6 know whether there be any thing that particularly relates to 
i } ] 3 
the interests of your town, and I will strive to promote it 


to the best of my 
ition, I will maintai 





ability; and as to the more general concerns of the n 


















1COT ipt nd and clear consci from faction and 
ids, which by the grace of God T1 » hitherto pr served.” 
vel laughed at the opposition offered by the Whigs to the new 
nment— i > 
so complete had heen the destruction of the Wh sa party, that he firmly 
believed it would be many years before any forn yheenix would arise out of 


ntosay there would not be a formidable opposition 
ed of those who took a more 
1r instance, of the Ballot, the 


1, and other measures con- 


their ashes. He did not m« J 
to the new Government; but it would be coi 
extensive view than the Whigs did of questi 
extension of the Suffrage, the R 
nected with the Established Church. Ata recent convi meetir g, his right 
honourable relative did say that he should not advise until he was regularly called 
in; and he went on to say, and he thouglit justly, that he thought it not fair 
that one should be called in to furnish the prescription while another received 
the fee. The Ministerial journals felt extremely grateful to his right honour- 
able relative for making that statement; for it had furnished them with ma- 
terials for no fewer than twenty leading articles; and as a token of their grati- 
tude, they had conferred upon him the degree of M.D. But Dr. Peel, upon 
succeeding to Dr. Melbourne, did not require to pay a very large sum for the 
stock in trade and good-will of the business. He very mach expected that 
when the stock in trade of the late Government came to be examined, it would 
be found to resemble that of the apothecary of Mantua, to whom Romeo ap- 
plied for the drachm of poisot He did not know whether there would be 
found “an alligator stuffed,” or “ tortoise hung,” 


g or “ other skins of ill-shaped 
fishes ”; but of this he was quite certain, that when the treasury was examined 
there would be found “ a be his 


account of empty boxes 
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x been given for Sir Robert and thanks 
voted to the Mayor for his impartial conduct, the meeting separated. 

d for Dorchester, without opposition, 
he made a long speech, touching 
ies of the day, but with less elabo- 


He alluded 





Sir James Graham was reélect 
on Monday. On being nominat 
upon a variety of the prominent t 
rate connexion than usually m 
“with very great regret” to Mr. 
dianer, that “ the people of this iving under the thraldom 
For the last ten years, indeed, it had appeared to Sir 
James “a great misfortune that the Government of the country charged 
with the executive has not at the same time been able to command the 
confidence of the Sovereign, of the House of Lords, and of the House of 
But suppose that the country actually was under the rule 














Commons.” 
of an Aristocracy— 

“ Was it for this that Mr. Byng himself and the party with whom he acted 
were loudest to cry, ‘ The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill!’ that 
Lord John Russel! declared that ‘a bloodless revolution had been effected’; 
and that ‘ there had been a larger increase of Democratic power effected in this 
country than was ever before obtained without a single commotion or any re- 
sort to arms’? I think such a statement is utterly groundless. Is it to an 
Aristocracy that Sir Robert Peel appeals? Look at the members of his Ad- 
ministration: while Iam addressing you, six English counties are vacated— 
Westmoreland, Monmouth, Kent, Nottingham, Lancaster, and, by an accident, 
Then there 














ire three Scotch counties vacated-— 
Aberdeen; and three Irish counties—Sligo, Tyrone, and 
Cavan. You will say, ‘ But these are all county elections.’ But there are 
also the county-towns of Cornwall, Devon, and Dorset. This immense body 
of the constituency of the country, composed of gentlemen of fortune, profes- 
sional men, and men of business, with a due admixture of those who administer 
to their own support by their own hands, have to express their opinion upon 
the Government. It is vain to talk of ‘ living under an Aristocracy’; it is a 
mixed form of government in which all classes of society are blended and exer- 
cise a control on public affairs, It is no theory; you feel it today: I, asa 


Bute, Selkirk, and 
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Minister of the Crown, without a seat in the House of Commons, should be 
useless; and I cannot obtain that seat without popular consent, and I come 
here to ask your popular favour to place me in that honourable position.” 

Sir James next attacked Sir Thomas Wilde, for claiming credit on 
the part of the Melbourne Administration for measures passed by Lord 
Grey’s government— 

“ What were the mighty deeds of the Whig Government? First and fore- 
most the late Attorney-General alluded to the Reform Bill: but I would ask, 
in sober seriousness, whether there were not others who were entitled to the 
credit of carrying that measure besides Lord Melbourne? was there no other 
but Lord John Russell and Lord Melbourne who took a part in carrying 
that great measure into effect? was not I a member of Lord Grey’s Go- 
vernment when the Reform Bill was introduced? Then Sir Thomas Wilde 
alluded to the abolition of Negro Slavery : I would ask, who proposed that bill ? 
why, no less an individual than Lord Stanley, the present Secretary for Colo- 
nial Affairs under the Government of Sir Robert Peel. ‘Then again, there 
was the opening of the trade with China,—a measure of immense importance to 
the trade and commerce of this country, if not mangled by the maleadminis- 
tration and misconduct of the Whigs: but were Lord Melbourne and Lord 
Jobn Russell entitled to take credit to themselves for passing that measure 
through Parliament? Certainly not: that measure originated with Lord 
Grey, and not with the members of the late Ministry.” 

Sir James ridiculed the inconsistency of the Whigs, who, after de- 
claring for Finality, gave a seat in the Cabinet to Mr. Macaulay, “al- 
most a Chartist ”—no doubt to conciliate the Chartists, though it failed 
of that effect. He condemned the bungling in the China war, risking 
7,000,000/. of revenue derived from the China trade—one-tenth of the 
revenue of the country ; the mismanagement of the M‘Leod affair; and 
the deficiency in the revenue. Then he came to the Corn-laws, upon 
which he developed his views. First as to the past— 

“It is said that I once entertained an opinion in favour of a fixed duty on 
corn. I do not deny that in 1826, when the admission of corn into this country 
was actually prohibited until tlie price should be 80s, per quarter, 1 did propose 
a fixed duty. I propesed 15s. a quarter at that time; and I proposed it in con- 
nexion with several other measures—with an alteration in the Timber-duties ; 
but I never proposed to lay on 100 per cent. on Canadian timber, as was done 
in the measure of last session. I also proposed a reduction in the duties on 
sugar—not of one quarter of the duty on sugar the produce of slave-labour, and 
one which was only felt by a reduction of a farthing in the pound to the con- 
sumer. I say further, that I was well aware that these extensive changes must 
have been attended with considerable loss to the revenue. The late Govern- 
ment brought forward their celebrated Budget with the view of increasing the 
revenue: that was not my object when I proposed these alterations. I at the 
same period suggested a tax upon annuities: I proposed it as a substitute for 
atax on consumption. I do not now defend that proposition. If my opinions 
have undergone a modification—and I admit that they have, in consequence of 
my increased experience and the altered condition of the country—I have 
changed in very excellent company: I changed my opinion on the Corn-laws 
with Mr. Huskisson, who brought forward a measure in 1815 which prohibited 
the introduction of foreign corn if the price should be less than 80s. ; and when 
he supported in 1827 a sliding scale, [ advocated the same views; and I can 
say that nothing which has occurred since has induced me to change my 
= There was Sir Henry Parnell, another Free-trader, the very pink of 

ree Trade philosophers: that gentleman advanced a step further than Mr. Hus- 


kisson, and preposed that no foreign corn should be admitted until it had | 


reached the price of 85s. per quarter. Then again, have Lord John Russell 
and Lord Melbourne been quite consistent in their opinions on the subject?” 

The future course which Sir James would reeommend— 

“ T conceive the true principle to be, that a protective duty should be sub- 
stituted for absolute prohibition ; and [ think that, as a general rule, it should 
be the smallest amount which, on a careful revision, would be found to give to 
uaative industry fair play in its competition with foreign countries, the circum- 
stances attending our relations with those countries being duly considered. 
Now, I do not pretend to say that parts of the present Corn-law are not open 
to improvement: I think, for instance, that the present mode of taking the 
average is susceptible of bencficial alteration. But then, I say that a tixed 
duty is an impossibility. It is an impossibility if you wish to give protection 
to your own corn-growers: and I must say, that Mr. O’Connell dealt with this 
subject with his usual candour when he said, ‘ Give us a fixed duty: on my 
principle of instalments, we will take what we can get: give us an 8s. duty, 
and we shall get rid of it in six months.’ Ifin time of scarcity we demand a 
fixed duty, what becomes of cheap bread? if you do not, what becomes of the 
agriculturist? For he who lays the axe to the root of protection—who by 
forced enactments would decree that diminished produce should not be com- 
pensated by a high price—would depreciate native industry, and prove fatal to 
the agricultural interest. In fact, I cannot put the case more tersely or more 
truly than I did on a former occasion, when I said, that a fixed duty in a 
time of scarcity would starve the artisan, and in time of abundance would ruin 
the labourer and farmer.” 

Alluding generally to the charge that he had changed his opinions, 
he said that such a change from interested motives was always base; 
but he had abandoned office when his conviction obliged him to change 
his opinions. 

Sir James was then declared duly elected ; and was afterwards chaired 
through the town with the usual honours. 


Mr. Goulburn underwent the forms of a reélection, in the Senate 
House of Cambridge University, on Wednesday, without opposition. 
The election of a Member for the University is not a very interesting 
affair: there is no speaking either by the candidate or his friends ; the 


Vice-Chancellor stands at the table with the Proctors to receive the | 


votes, which are given by cards ; and when the affair is terminated, he 
shakes hands with the Member and signs his return. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was returned for Launceston, on Wednesday, 
without opposition. He was proposed by Mr. Penwarden, seconded by 
Mr. Lobb, and declared to be duly elected. He then addressed his con- 
stituents, in a long speech, which was not unlike a repetition of some 
parts of Sir Robert Peel's in the House at the close of last session. He 
described the gradual rise of the Conservative party in the last ten 
years; repeated several arguments against the Whig Budget proposi- 
tions; and quoted statistical details to show that fluctuations of price 
were greater in other articles than they were in corn, and that much of 
the existing distress owes its origin to the manual labour being saper- 
seded by machinery. With respect to the alteration of the Corn-laws, 
he said— 

The question was not whether the present Corn-laws should continue, or 
whether there should be a free trade, but whether a fixed ditty of 8s. a quarter 
should be preferred to the existing law of 2 graduated scale. He had not the 








least hesitation in saying, that a graduated scale was much more fair than a 
fixed duty; but if he were asked whether he should on all occasions adhere to 
that opinion, he should answer, Certainly not: he was open toconviction, If 


the law could be made to work better, or if the scale of prices could be lowered, 
he was ready to treat the question with every degree of impartiality. But how 
was it possible to take it into consideration, when it was not yet clear from what 
parts foreign corn could be imported ? 


The election for Newark took place on Tuesday, on a temporary 
hustings erected in front of the Town-hall. The only candidate was 
the late member, Mr. William Ewart Gladstone. He was proposed by 
Mr. T. S. Godfrey, and seconded by Mr. Branson ; and, no second can- 
didate having been proposed, he was declared duly elected. Mr. Glad- 
stone then returned thanks. He began by justifying the part which he 
had taken in overthrowing the late Ministry— 

There were two classes of reasons by which he considered himself fully jus- 
tified in aiding to overthrow the late Administration. The first was, that the 
measures proposed by the defunct Government were bad in themselves; and 
the next was, that the manner in which those measures were adopted and 
abandoned, at various times, betrayed such inconsistency, that if every Admi- 
nistration were to adopt a similar course, all confidence in public men must be 
utterly destroyed. It did not require much argument to prove the faultiness of 
measures by which it was proposed to take’away the property of the Church in 
Ireland, to do away with Church-rates in this country, to establish education 
of which no recognized religion was a component part, to allow secret voting, 
or to abolish laws for the protection of the agricultural interests. The mea- 
sures of the late Ministry were bad enough, but the manner in which they 
were introduced and subsequently abandoned formed a still heavier charge 
against Government. It was clear that they were not brought forward with @ 
view to the public good, but merely to sustain the Government in power and 
give a continuance to their official existence. None of their measures appeared 
to be proposed as bearing on the prosperity of the people, but rather to effect 
their own continuance in power. He would take as an instance that measure 
which went by the name of the “ Appropriation-clause.” 

On that well-worn subject Mr. Gladstone enlarged, with no very new 
remarks, Then he turned to the Whig treatment of Church-rates— 

Earl Grey proposed to bring in a bill, the professed object of which was to 
remove the inconveniences and allay the bad feelings which arose out of the 
present exaction. Instead of the present levy, or paying the amount out of 
the funds of the Church, he proposed to substitute a payment out of the funds 
of the State; and in 1834 a bill to that effect was introduced into the House. 
When Lord Melbourne subsequently became Minister, he agreed to legislate upon 
that principle; but finding that it would offend some of those friends by whom 
his party was maintained in power, he continued in office procrastinating any 
settlement of the question through the years 1835 and 1836; and he finally 
abandoned it in 1837, for the introduction of a bill to provide for the payment 
of Church-rates, not, as was originally proposed, out of the property of the 
State, but out of the property of the Church itself. This was the course pur- 
sued with respect to a questiou which, when first mooted, was represented as one 
requiring a speedy and final settlement. It was argued that the existing system 
pressed with intolerable weight upon the great body of the people ; and with 
many such grandiloquent phrases and heraldings, a measure founded upon this 
principle was introduced into the House of Commons; which, however, in many 
divisions proved its antipathy to the measure. Did Ministers persevere in 
pressing the bill; or, abandoning it, did they relinquish office? No; but 
with all the alleged disturbances which were said to arise out of the existing 
levy, they allowed their bill to slumber in that deep sleep from which it had 
not since awakened. ‘The very same course had been pursued with regard to 
the question of Education. 

They had shown similar inconsistency in their political pledges, par- 
ticularly in respect to the Ballot and their Irish Parliamentary Voters 
Bill—a new Reform Bill for Ireland. Mr. Gladstone reeapitulated 
their inconsistent conduct on the Sugar question: they had charged 
the Opposition with hypocrisy and deceit for using the very same rea- 
sons against the alteration of the Sugar-duties upon which they them- 
selves had insisted twelve months before. That their conduct had 
shaken the confidence of their own friends, was proved by the mutual 
recriminations of the shattered body. Confidence, however, forms no 
slight element in our system of government— 

The people of this country live under a representative system, which, what- 
ever might be its faults, he contended, worked well for the benefit of the coun- 
try. It was impossible that the relations between the House of Commons and 
the people could be maintained in a satisfactory manner, except by the mainte- 
nance of that principle of confidence. ‘The constituencies sent representatives 
to Parliament to serve for a series of years, during which they had no means to 
communicate with their electors in a mass, and therefore the constitution in- 
trusted to the representative body the right to decide for the people upon the 
measures which might be submitied to its consideration. It was impozsible, 
also, to know what measures might be brought forward in tlie course of a 
lengthened, Parliament; it therefore was impossible for them to instruct him as 
to all the votes which he might be called upon to give; and therefore on the 
basis and principle of confidence, they sent him to Parliament under that gene- 
ral confidence in the conduct he had heretofore pursued in common with other 
and better men, and in his adherence to those principles which he knew to be 
dear to all their hearts. But if the Government of this country was to be at 
liberty to abandon the principle of public confidence, and give the country no 
clear creed as a direction to their conduct, then the link which united the 
House of Commons with the people of the country would be broken, and the 
entire foundation of their social order could no longer be maintained. Such, 
however, was one of the heavy charges which rested upon the memory of the 
late Government. ; 

Mr. Gladstone now adverted to the successors of the Whig Ministers— 

He had stated in the address he had published, and in the language of the 
great and enlightened statesman at the head of the present Administra- 
tion, and who, he rejoiced to believe, enjoyed the entire confidence of her 
most gracious Majesty the Queen, that the duty of the present Administration 
would be “to maintain upon their ancient foundations the institutions of the 











country in Church and State,”—to maintain them, not from a bigoted love of 
their antiquity, but trom a deep, solid, and experimental conviction, that upon, 
the whole they were founded upon principles of truth and justice, and that, 
compared with other human institutions, they were best calculated to tend to 
the formation of the welfare of all classes of the community. If there was 
any class (as he lamented to say there was) who suffered grievously in this 
country, yet if that suffering was connected with causes of a political kind, it 
would be their duty to lay it not to the principles on which the institutions 
were founded, but rather to say that it was owing either to abuses which had 
beeu allowed to creep in, or to impediments which prevented the full develope- 
ment of their powers to promote the public good. His opinion was, that the Go- 
vernment would not be less zealous to remove every reasonable cause of com= 
plaint; not as a concession to clamour, not as an ignoble expedient to evade a 
present difficulty, but for the sake of those institutions themselves, as well as 
tor the heppiness of the entire people. 

The present Government entered upon power in the midst of great 
and serious difficulties, which gave them a claim upon the patience and 
indulgence of the country. Look at the state of our foreign relations— 

They found the relations with the United States of America—a country 
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whose influence on the state of trade, on the rate of labour, and the rate of 
wages, was greater than many present could conceive—in a most critical, though 
he hoped not an alarming, state. In the great Indian empire they would find 
the frontier disturbed by a war of which at present there was no prospect of 
atermination. In China, where it had been expected that there would be es- 
tablished a great and lucrative trade and a new opening for British manufac- 
tures, it would be found that trade was impeded by a quarrel which, he must 
say, reflected diagrace upon the British name. 

Then look at hone— 

It had been admitted and declared by their opponents that all the mercantile 
and manufacturing interests were in a state of depression and exhaustion. 
Although a change of Government, however, was generally unfavourable to the 
operations of trade, in the recent case it had not had that effect ; -for the price 
of the Funds had risen one percent. The late Government, living upon shifts 
from day to day, had for five years continued to conduct the affairs of the 
country with a regular deficit in the revenue, which at last accumulated to the 
amount of 7,500,000/. ; and for the present financial year, now only half expired, 
there was a further estimated deficit of 2,500,000/. ; all of which must be pro- 
vided for by the new Administration. Under the late Administration Chartism 
and Socialism had been organized. He did not impute to that Administration 
that they rejoiced in that circumstance; but he did maintain, that having dis- 
appointed the hope which they had created in the minds of the labouring classes 
at the time of the Reform Bill, the people had assumed an attitude of deter- 
mined hostility to the institutions of the country. He lamented also, that acts 
had been done by the late Government, such as the presentation by Lord Mel- 
bourne of Robert Owen to their young and maiden Queen, which had had the 
fatal effect of producing a laxity of opinion, and of fostering those evi!s which 
all now most deeply lament. And finally, by the manner of the late dissolution, 
Ministers had rendered the settlement of the Corn question more difficult than 





ever; that dissolution amounted to a direct appeal to the passions and prejudices | 


of men—it was, as Lord Melbourne said, “arraying man egainst man and class 
against class.” 

There might be details in the present Corn-laws which wanted 
amendment; but the principle laid down by Lord Melbourue’s Admi- 
nistration afforded too little protection to agriculture; whereas the 
principle of the sliding scale, laid down by Sir Robert Peel, was one 
upon which farmers might cheerfully rely— 

Hé rejoiced to think that when the Government addressed itself to that question, 
it would do so under the satisfactory conviction that it possessed the confidence 








| his canvass at ten o'clock. 
front of the Bridge Hotel. 


of the country and of Parliament; that there would be a fair consideration of | 


their proposals with regard to that and other questions, because the people 
would believe the Government thought those measures necessary, aud that if 
they could not carry them into effect they would cease to attempt to conduct 
the affairs of this great nation. 

Mr. Gladstone finished by moving thanks to the Mayor; and the 
motion was carried by acclamation. 

The Member and his friends afterwards paraded the town in proces- 
sion; and they dined together in the evening at the Clinton Arms 

The united boroughs of Huntingdon and Godmanchester reélected 
their late Members, Sir Frederick Pollock and Colonel Jonathan Peel, 
on Tuesday. First, Sir Frederick was proposed by Mr. C. Veasey, and 
seconded by the Reverend J. Fell; and he rose to return thanks, In 
the triumph of principle, after ten years of hard labour to effect it, he 
proposed to treat the defeated Ministry with the fair and generous con- 
sideration due to their situation, Many causes had been assigned for 
their fall— 

“ Some say that the great question of the Corn-laws, which still absorbs 
ps attention, was their destruction; some that they did not go far enough. 

Ty firm belief is, that the cause of their fall was that they did not govern the 
country on principle. ‘They showed a disposition to be Conservative with the 
Conservatives, and Radical with the Radicals. Iam willing to concede this 
much to them, that their intentions were honcst—that their mistaken views 
were at least sincere. In this spirit in which they are now entitled to be spoken 
of, Isay, that if they have done some good for the country—and it is impos- 





sible to deny that they have—let them have the benefit of it, let it in justice | 


be acknowledged. It is, I repeat, impossible not to acknowledge that the 
g , peat, imp 8 

Whigs have passed some good measures; and among these 1 would particularly 
ie I g § ] J 

point out an act which did supreme honour to a land of boasted freedom like 

our own—the act which proclaimed the extinction of Negro Slavery, and whi 

put an end to the horrid traffic in connexion with it, which had long di 

our country and the nations of the Christian world.” 

The hope derived from the principles by which the Conserva 
had triumphed, pointed at much good to come from the new Ministry — 

? D5 - 
principles which inspired a sincere respect for the institutions of the 
country, and an obedience to the law in every respect. It was quite i 
accordance with those principles that old prejudices against the Roi 

I I prey 
Catholics should not be revived, and that education should be exteuded 
throughout the land. George the Third said he hoped that he should 
live to sce the day when every subject throughout his realm should have 
a Bible to read and the capacity to read it. 
Mr. D. Herbert proposed, and Lieutenant Thorley, R.N., seconded 
t a? ’ ’ 
Colonel Peel. The Colonel then addressed the electors. He had the 
highest confidence that the measures which the present Administration 
o> 
would introduce would meet with the approbation of the country, and 
the warmest hopes that their foreign policy would conduce to the honour 
of the country and the peace of the world— 

He was glad that in the opinion, which he was aware, our present Foreigu 
Secretary entertained as to the expediency of reducing our war establishments 
to an economical system, more applicable to a period of peace, he was joined by 

y ’ PI ! I ’ J ) 
the enlightened statesman at the head of the French Goverument. ‘Lhis gave 
> ba) 
fair promise of the extension of our commerce, and the future good-will 
P B 
between this country and France. 
e promised an investigation of the general distress— 

H d tigat f the g 

He deeply regretted the distress of the manufacturing districts; no man 
could regret such a state of things more than himself; but he could not join in 
the cry, that it was attributable to the present Corn-laws. But, whatever was 
the real cause of the distress, the Governnient were anxious to discover it: and 
no one in the country was more anxious to join in the inquiry than himself, 
with the view that it should be remedied as soon as possible. What he should 
stand up for on all occasions was, that to benefit one party another should not 
be injured, and that the rights and intcrests of the nation at large should be 
Tespected. 

Colonel Peel was then declared to be returned. 























Sir William Follett was reélected for Exeter on Monday, without 
opposition. ‘The ceremony excited very little interest. 

Lord Ernest Augustus Charles Brudenell Bruce and Mr. Henry 
Bingham Baring were reélected for Marlborough, on Tuesday, without 
Opposition. The former was proposed by Mr. Gardner and seconded by 
Mr. W. C. Merriman; the latter by Mr. S. Brown and Mr. T. Hal- 





combe. Both candidates insisted much upon the difficulties which beset 
the new Ministry on their entrance to office. 

On the same day, the ceremony of the election for Chippenham was 
performed, in the Town-ball, Captain Boldero was proposed by the 
Reverend R. Ashe, of Langley House, and seconded by Mr. W. R. 
Taylor; and no other candidate appearing, he was declared to be duly 
elected. 

On the same day, at Bury St. Edmonds, Mr. Oakes proposed and 
Mr. Smith seconded the nomination of Earl Jermyn. No other can- 
didate appeared, and the Earl was formally declared Member for 
the borough. 

On the same day, the electors of Wenlock went through the 
formalities of reélecting Mr. Milnes Gaskell. 


The nomination for the vacant seat in North Lancashire, lately occu- 
pied by Lord Stanley, is fixed for Tuesday next. Lord Stanley has 
issued a short address to the electors, of which the following is the most 
pregnant passage— 

“ You know me well enough to feel confident that I would have accepted no 
office, joined no Administration, in which I did not feel convinced that 1 should 
be enabled to give effect to the principles which I entertain. My conviction is, 
that I shall most effectually support them by accepting a seat in the Cabinet of 
Sir Robert Pe and believing that the conduct of his Administration will be 
such as to deserve and obtain your approbation, I confidently ask of you at 
once to support your own principles, and to confer upon me, as a member of 
that Administration, the disting d honour of again representing you in 
Parliament.” 














Lord Howick and Mr. Wolveriey Attwood were the candidates for 
Sunderland, Lord Howick arrived in the town on Friday, and began 
At twelve he addressed a large meeting in 
He began by rapidly reciting his own deeds 
i Parliament, as a supporter of the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
ts, of Catholie Emancipation, the Reform Bills, and Municipal Re- 
form. ‘The Tories now said that all those questions were “ scitled” ; 
but in the progress of human affairs new opinions must always be 

i the party who declared every thing to be “ setiled” could 
aded upon for further improvement however necessary. 

t Lord Howick to the proposed change in the Corn-laws, 
The Wh’gs were proceeding cautiously towards 2 more liberal policy ; 
but the Tories insisted upon retaining, under the name of “ protection,” 
the most arbitrary restrictions. He had opposed the bill of 1828; and 
what had been its result ?— 

“ T remember since this act was passed, nearly half of the years which have 
gone by have been years of agricultural distress. I know, in the years 1833, 
1835, and 1836, a large proportion of the time of the House of Commons was 
occupied by the consideration of complaints, and just complaints, of agricul- 
tural distress. If Llook on the other side, I also see the law which in many 
years worked most disadvantageously for the landed interest, working still more 
so for the manufacturing and commercial interests. Can any man doubt that 
the stagnation of trade of which you have cause to complain at this moment in 
this town—can any man doubt the difficulties by which all the great branches 
of industry are cncumbered, arise very much from the consequences of bad 
harvests, aggravated by the existing Corn-law; a law which seems carefully 
and studiously devised for the purpose of filling all classes with vain expecta- 
tions which are not to be realized ? ” 

He could not confide in Sir Robert Peel's Administration, but he 
would not factiously oppose it— 

“ Whenever his measures appear to me to be right and calculated to pro- 
mote the good of the country, those measures, notwithstanding my vote of 
want of confidence in him and his Government, shall receive my fair and 
sinc re support. But upen all questions which imply confidence in that Ad- 
ministration, it will be impossible for me to vote in his favour. I say it will 

i 8 e, during the fifteen years ve been in Parliament, I 
nost uniformly taking a d ut view of public affairs and 
rom Sir Robert Peel if 1 look back to Sir Robert 
» it appears to me he has iimnscif most lamentably de- 
ficient in that foresight and jud t are the real interests of the 
utry, Which are the 1 alitics of the real statesman. And, 

ony if is my judgment with re t to Sir Robert Peel—whose 
nts, notwi ig, L gre i whom he has called to 
join him in the do not tend to conciliate more of my confi- 
dence to him.” 
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He ially mistrusted his alliance with the two great advocates of 
the Corn-law, the of Buckingham and Sir Edward Knatehball. 
He adiuitted, however, that the verdict of the country had been in Sir 
Robert's favour— 

“ The verdict of the country (1 will not now inquire for what reasons) has 
been given against those Ministers who lately v in her Majesty's councils. 
For , Lam not discouraged hy this event; I think there are m uy reasons, 
into which I will not now enter, that may ex i what has occurred: but I 





xl, though the power and patronage may for the present be trans- 
advance of public opinion in favour 
I ain now here to solicit your 
you.” 


word Howick resumed his 
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is speech, 


eandidates several times 
ors; Lord Howick’s cause being reinforced by the ac- 

ge Grey, who came to the town on purpose to make 
spec his favour. In the interval before the nomination, charges 
of bribery were Jaunched on both sides; and while the Tories accuse 
their opponents of raising a report that Colonel Thompson or Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor would stand, the Liberals charge their opponents 
with procuring a stout man to appear when Colonel Thompson was ex- 
veeted, and canvass the Chartists in favour of Mr. Attwood. Colonel 
Thompson had consented to stand, on the supposition that no Liberal 
was in the field; but hearing that Lord Howick was a candidate, he 
would not oppose him, but promised to contest the borough on some 
future occasion: in the mean time he was put in nomination in order to 
ascertain the feeling of the borough in his favour. 

The nomination took place on Wednesday. The town was crowded 
to excess ; and the excitement was increased by the holding of a grand 
bazaar on that and the previous day, in aid of funds for building a church 
at Seaham Harbour; the Marchioness of Londonderry being present as 
patroness of the show. The election was held in front of the Exchange 
Buildings. Lord Londonderry was among the spectators of the scene 
at the windows of the Saddle Inn. Lord Howick was proposed by Mr. 
W. Featherstonehaugh and seconded by Mr. Clayton; Mr. Wolverley 
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Attwood by Dr. Miller and Mr. R. Scurfield; Colonel Thompson by 
Mr. Mowatt and Mr. Alfred Carlile, Chartists. 

Lord Howick began his address by disclaimiag personal animos ty 
towards his opponent and hoping that no elector would 1 € put to incon- 
venience on account of the vote which he might give; for he had dis- 
covered in the course of his canvass, that parties had Sa threatened 
that if they voted as they « 1 they should suffer in some way or 
another. He hoped none of his own friends would act in that way; but 
if such a system were pursued, it was almost too much to expect from 
human nature that a bad example would not be followed. The re- 
mainder of Lord Howick’s long speech was chiefly devoted to a de- 
velopment of the necessity and merits of *'': Whig Free Trade propo- 
sitions. The very thing that procured his .., ©tion for Northumberland, 
his support of the repeal of the Corn-laws, ought to secure his return 
for Sunderland, which would so much b: by the measure, A person 
in the crowd asked if Lord Howick wo ruld support Extension of the 
Suffrage; but he declined answering all the questions that might be 
put to him. 

Mr. Attwood then addressed the electors. They had to choose, 
he said, between a candidate intimately connected with the Govern- 
ment that had been dismissed from office by the voice of the country, 
and one pledged to no Goverument, though he should support Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s, and help to seeure it a fair tria ween a determined 


psuporter of the New Poor-law, and a ‘deté ed opponent of that 

















































measure; be ween a man intimately connected with the commercial 
interests of the yg: and their borough, l one who had nothing 
whatever at se hose interests. He repudiated the charge of 
bribery urged ae te st his party ; but he tool ; having been 
made 2s a good omen for the result of bs rihumberland 
Lord Howick was a candidate, similar we e, and Lord 
Howick was defeated. If Lord Howick xd so wh i ince 
to his colleagues’ measures of Free Trade, how \ it t] rad not 
promoted them until just as t! w goin it of 2? When 
speaking of Fr le, Lord ek had forgotten to mention the 
alteration of t r-duties, which ild be so injurious to the 
trade of Sund ‘ 

Mr. Binns: sd the eiectoi half of ¢ el Thompson. 
On the show ing t it i to be in favour of 
the ¢ Lfor the other two candidates; but 
Colonel s declined to | with it on his part. 

At th e of the | Phursday, the numbers, according to the 
Whig account, were—fi ick, 7¢ 1, 453 

The election for Bridport, 5 1 of in unusual 
quict. The en Yi : 7 eahage ard 
Baillie Cocl e,a Tory I ( ] ie Zines s, that 
he thre 1, if his ra p 1, i isf' hice the icokonh 
by exposing its 1 ry and corruption. He wa roposed by Dr. 
Keddie, and seconded by Mr. R. TY . oH h was rather a 
eee nes hin erwriessd of aide: + to his tower and atihtv 
strane ne: D ‘ ‘ er and abil 
to su, ply the place of Mr. Warburton— ‘ ’ 

During his cvuvass at the |: lection, on aski elvetors for their 
votes, and telling it ibe his ex nid sur todo good to the 
town, several of the to ‘ at th uot look upon it 
as the peculiar province of a ¢ to ¢ ihute to the happiness of the 
town he represented, but to rej nt tl political views. Ie took a different 
view. Vhen they considered all poli H titu.ions, what wes the result they 

hem and he tlio hat a person who 
our to i ‘ happiness and pros- 

a 
lto him in so kinda iner, that he had 
»} Ithank him warmly and 





‘ember for the 









eset 5 diffident sux irburton made an- 
other speech, ‘ing f iting with Colonel 
Bruen, Mr, West, and Mr. Grog2n— 

The present Goverument had come into office with the support, not merely 
of the great ag int of the country, but also of the manufac- 








turing towns. i y-o1 cd to the agricultural 
districts merely ; nor was it confined fo England, for Lreland had done its due. 
It would be a proud thi r him tot = » his seat on the same benches as the 
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1; and he did think it would be a proud 


representati ves of Carlow and of Du 
‘eat division that that majority of ninety- 


thing for Bridport to find on the first gr 
one was enlarged to ninety-three. 

Having finished wi 
Cochrane was chaired throug! 
cession of 
favou: 

Bradford was 
the Liberal Memb 
for Hull in 1837 bi 
on Tuesday. Mr. 
seconded by Mr. Joshua L 
Horsfell and Mr, Cowling . i 
referring to former statements of hi 
his adherence to progressive reform and espé¢ cially 
Corn-laws. Mr. Wilberforce then addressed the ctors; and when 
he had done, a Mr. Wilkinson interrogated the two candidates as to 
their views on the subject of Free Tra le. The show of hands was then 
taken, and it was in favour of Mr. Wilberforce. A poll was demanded 
for Mr. Busfield. During the remainder of the day and night the town 
was patrolled by both P arties, to prevent the kidnapping of voters; and 
several encounters took place, but no very serious violence is men- 
tioned. At the close of ‘the poll,on W ey enum hers, according 
to the Liberal account, were—for Busiield, ; r Wilberforce, 522. 
The Tory account gives Mr. Busfield one less, 

On Wednesday, Lord Leveson was elected for Lichfield, in the room 
of Sir George Anson, who has retired. There was no opposition ; 
Captain Dyoti, the Tory candidate at the last election, whom some ex- 
pected to stand, prefers trying his chance of unseating Lord Alfred 
Paget, against whose return he bas petitioned. Lord Leveson treated 
his election much like a family arrangement— 

His family and connexions were well known among them, and he trusted 
that his name would be a sufficient guarantee that any promises he made to 
them would be fulfilled to the letter. The honour he now solicited at their 
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hands could not be otherwise than gratifying to any man standing in his place, 











but to alien it was a source of special gratification : his noble father was launched 
into public life by the kindness of the citizens of Lichfield. 

Lord Leveson seemed to be in the greatest doubt as to the future 
conduct of either of the great parties. ‘I'he Whigs were in opposition; 
but what course it was their intention to pursue he could not pretend to 
know; he hoped their opposition would not be of a factious character. 
He doubted whether the new Government would be able, in the Home 
Department, to pursue the conciliatory policy which had disarmed the 
Chartists and pacified Ireland; he doubted whether, in finance, they 
would show the same disposition to relieve the burdens of the country ; 
he questioned whether, in the Colonial Department, the same wisdom 
and circumspection would be observed which under Lord John Russell 
and Sydenham had conferred the blessings of peace upon Canada; he 
doubted whether the Church would derive as much beuefit from the 
present as from the late Administration; and lastly, he doubted whether, 
in the conduct of foreign affairs, the same persevering policy, the same 
courage, and the same talent, would be manifested. Lord Leveson was 
chaired in due form. 





The inhabitants of New Mills and its neighbourhood met in the 
open air on Monday last, in pursuance of a previous requisition to the 
Constable, to agitate for the Repeal of the Corn-laws. The con- 
course of persons was very considerable. The meeting was addressed 
by Mr. J. Rothwell, Mr. Nathan Hutton, the Reverend J. W. Morris, 
Mr. W. Wellor, the Reverend Mr, Simons, and Mr. Thomas Gisborne, 
Resolutions were passed, which declared that the distress of the opera- 
tives of New Mills and its vicinity had now gone beyond all former 
that restrictions on the import of the necessaries of life was 
painfully un = than ever; and that such restrictions 
un ‘and ruinous in practice. A petition for 
sae a the Corn- was agreed upon, to be sent to Mr. 
Villicrs for the presentation to the House of Commons. 

On edne: a very numerous meeting of the inhabitants of Wal- 
sall was held at the Guildhall, and adjouz ned to the k irge room of the 
Dragon Inn, to petition the Queen not to prorogue Parliament till both 
house s shall diseuss the Free Trade recommendation in the Royal 
Speech, and especially the ioalaes trade in corn. ‘The resolutions 
proposed were all passed unanimously. 
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a meeting of the inhabitants of Brighton, con- 
table in pursuance of a requisition, was held at 
the large room at the Town-hall. Nearly 2,000 persons assembled. The 
object of ig was to petition Parliament for an Extension of 
the Suffrage and the Vote by Ballot; but it also served the purpose of 
1ey 
iS 


On Tuesd 
vened by the Hig 
I 


ry night, 
h Cons 


the m eeti i 


enabling Mr. Wig to exp lain his recent vote against Mr. Sharman 
Crawford’s Unive Suffrage amendment to the Commons’ address to 
to the Qu een. A great number of the Chartist inhabitants attended, 
The Hig thle took the chair, ex officio, at seven o’clock; shortly 
after whi rough Members made their appearance. Mr. Wigney, 


























who en t, was grected with mingled hisses and cheers, the 
former predominating; while Captain Pechell was most warmly ap- 
plauded; the Chartists, for the first time since the Captain has repre- 


sented the town, pie ering him vociferously, and acco: upanying their 
plaudits by the waving of hats. After resolutions for carrying out the 
objects of the meeting had been passed, the Borough Membefs addressed 
the meeting, and expressed their concurrence in those resolutions. Mr. 
Wigney then went into an explanation of his vote on Mr. Crawford’s 
he objected, not to its principle, but to the time when it was 
He claimed for himself that free exercise of judg- 
»wed to others, and the vote in question was a matter 


motion : 
brought for ward. 

ment whi ich he alle 
of judgmer Veg 

He quarrelled with no man for having voted for the motion; but he must 
say, that according to his own judgment the principles of that motion were not 
involved at all in the vot e, and thi lat ié was hi ghly injudicious to bring forward 
sentiments and opinior 13 so valuable, so important, at that time, when the 
mover must have known that it was impossible to get a fair hearing or to get 
a debate upon them. It was even admitted by some of his greatest friends that 
Mr. Crawford was committing an error and doing a disservice to the great 
cause, instead of promoting it, as he wished. It was under those feelings alone 
that he voted as he did. 

When Mr. Wiguey had ceased he was lectured by one or two persons 
in the meeting. Mr. Colling told him, that if Mr. Crawford’s motion 
was ill-timed, still he ought t to have supported it, and let the error rest 
in the right pl: oe —with Mr, Crawford himself, instead of voting with 
the Tories ag: the Radical principle. When Mr. Wigney appealed 
to the secession y Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Hawes, and others, some one 
cried—* But they walked out, and you voted with the Tories.” Mr. 
Woodward was the most bitter of the erring Member’s castigators— 

Did Mr. Vigney suppose they had forgotten his pledge to follow in the foot- 
steps of their worthy and gallant representative ? (Captain Pechell.) Mr. 
Crawford’s motion was a very excellent motion ; it was also well-timed ; and 
Mr. Wigney was the only man professing Lit veral opinions who voted against 
it. He (Mr. Woodward), was really proud of Captain Pechell: he was intro- 
duced to the gts by the Tories; he was supported by the most aristocratic 
Whigs and Tories ; ‘put he had left Whiggery, he had left Toryism, and he had 
joined fully and faithfully the Radical interest. The difference between the 
two Members was this—one came out as an out-and-out Radical, and was 
found voting with the Tories ; the other came out and was supposed to be 
a Tory, and was found voting with the Radicals, 

Mr. Wigney said that he was not prepared to follow any one blindly : 
give him fair time and place, and he believed he should not be found 
wanting. Mr. Durrant said that he should still support Captain Pechell 
and Mr, Wigney; and he would at once propose a vote of confidence in 
the latter. Mr. Hilton hoped that the motion would not be pressed; 
at which the meeting laughed, and no more was said about it. The 
assemblage then broke up. 








Doncaster Races began on ‘Tuesday. The reporters are most doleful 
upon the manifest decrease of interest in these once popular races. One 
of them thus roundly asserts the-fact— 

“ For the last three or four seasons truth has obliged us to admit a progressive 
decline; and we are now reduced to the necessity of either blinking the ques- 
tion, or of stating in plain terms that the St. Leger of 1841 has in every 
imaginable feature fallen below the worst of its predecessors. The assemblage 
on the course was in unison with the general character of the meeting—that 
is, it was large per se, but, in comparison with former years, at least fifty per 
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cent. below par. ‘he Grand Stand alone came near the standard, but even 
there the display of rank and beauty was meagre in the extreme.” 

Lord Maidstone, Lord G. Bentinck, the Marquis of Normanby, Lord 
Chesterfield, Sir David Baird, Colonel Anson, and Mr. G. S. Byng were 
among the company. The apparent condition and promise of the crack 
horse Coronation was matter of great anxiety to the turf folks— 

“ His appearance and manner on entering the paddock were watched with 
eager curiosity, and various were the — expressed on the subject: the 
majority were satisfied that he looked ‘ quite fit ; but a select few fancied that 
he was rather ‘fleshy,’ and augured unfavourably from an occasional pull at 
the bridle, and a few kicks from the lnd who was on his back. * He goes slug- 
gish, and unlike himself,’ was the verdict of his party. 

Just before the races, the betting stood at 2 to 1 on Coronation, 5 to 
1 against Satirist, 12 to one against Van Amburgh, and 16 to 1 against 
Eringo. No others were mentioned. The singular fact is notec i, that 
Coronation’s jockey, was not fixed on till within three hours of the 
race. Chapple and Sam Darling were both started as chosen, and each 
was betted on freely as the adopted, for some time before it became 
finally known that John Day was engaged. 

The Four-year-old Stakes of 20 sovereigus each, with 50 added by 
the Corporation, were first run for by C olonel Cradock’s Gallipot and 
Mr. Meiklam’s Broadwath ; Gallipot, ridden by G. Marson, was the easy 
winner. 

Next were contested the Handicap Stakes of 10 sovereigns each, with 
70 added by the innkepers of Doncaster. Nine horses started. The race 
was won easily by Mr. Heseltine’s ‘The Shadow, Heseltine riding; the 
second and third horses being Sir C. Monck’s Garland and Lord Ches- 
terfield’s All Fours. ‘The race of the Great St. Leger was won by the 
Marquis of Westminster's Satirist. The following horses started — 














Lord Westminster's b. c. Satirist, by Pantaloon "(Se OE iscsxex 2s 
Mr. Rawlinson’s b. c. Coronation, by Sir Hercules (. J. Day)... 2 
Mr. Bell’s b. c. The Squire, by ‘The Saddler (Heseltine)......... 0 





Col. Cradock’s b. e. Pagan, by Muley Moloch (‘Templeman)... 0 
Mr. S. King’s b. c. Cattonian, by Muley Moloch (J. Holmes)... 0 
Col. Crauford’s b. f. Ermengardis, by Langar (Cartwright).... 0 
Lord Wesminster’s b.c. Van Amburgh, by Pantaloon (Nat)... O 

Mr. Thornhil’s ch. ce. Eringo, by oe CE. CORON}. vcacses 0 

Mr. Gascoigne’s b. c. Jack Sheppard, by Voltaire (Marson)... 0 

Mr. Gascoizne’s ch. c. Quilt Asnold, by Langar (Lye) euigens 0 

Mr. Vansittart’s b. c. Galaor, by Muley } (Wakeliek B. 0 

The race is thus reported— 

“ Latest betting—2 to 1 on Coronation, 6 to 1 against Satirist, 7 to 1 against 
Van Amburgh, 16 to 1 against The Squire, 18 to 1 against Eringo, and 50 to 
1 against Galaor, The horses got off with only one failure. Cattonian took 
the lead, followed by Coronation and Scott’s two; and in this order they ran 
to the gravel road, where Coronation took up the running at a steady p ce, 
Van Amburgh lying behind, Satirist and Cattonian next, and then the ruck. 
The Squire and Galaor were in the rear. 
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At the mile-post Satirist and Van 
Amburgh changed places, and Cattonian fell back, Eringo being now in an 
advanced position. In making the Red House turr i, Eringo failed in an at- 
tempt to reach the lea ing horses ; and Pagan met with the s same want of suc - 
eess. ‘The Squire now showed in front ; but having to go round his horses, he 
did not reach Satirist till half-way between the _— House and the ro il; he 
then took his ground, and in company with Satirist, waited on the crack to the 
distance, where Satirist went up and headed Coron: oie about a neck; Jol “a n 
Day here gave his horse a pull, but it was evident that he was in difficulty; he 
certainly rallied at the stand, but tired every stride from want of santision, 
and was beaten in the struggle home by half a neck. ‘The Squire was about 
three parts of a length behind Coronation ; ; Pagan was fourth, Van he i 
and Ermengardis fifth and sixth, and Jack Sheppard seventh: Galaor and 
Eringo, we be slieve, were the last two. Value of the stakes, 3,500/. The race 
was run in three minutes twenty-two seconds. It seems to be the common 
opinion that Coronation lost the race from want of adequate preparation; and 
if it be true that he sweated on Thursday last and never had a gallop from 
that time up to the hour of starting, he cannot be said to have been beaten on 
his merits.” 

The ‘Two-year-old Produce Stakes, of 100 sovereigns each, won by 
Lord Westminster’s Auckland, who beat Mr. Garforth’s gray filly by 
the Saddler, in a canter; Nat riding. There vas a good race for the 
Cleveland Stakes of 20 sovereigns each, with 50 added 

















1 by the Corpora- 





tion. Mr. Meiklam’s Broadwat! 1, ridden by Cartwright, here “ beat 
cleverly ” Lord Egiintoun’s Dr. Caius and Mr. Watson’s Milksop ; 


od. 
betting before the race having been 6 and 7 to 4 on Dr. Caius, and 4 to 
lagainst Milksop, with no quotation about Broadwath. 

On Wednesday, few races were run. For the Foal Stakes of 100 
sovereigns each, the course was walked over by the Marquis of West- 
minster’s Van Amburgh. Mr. Orde’s Beeswing carried off the Don- 
easter Stakes of 10 sovereigns each in the same manner. The Selling 
Stakes of 10 sovereigns each, the winner to be sold for 200/., were taken 
by Mr. Edison’s The Recorder, from six other horses. The ¢ 
tion Plate of 30/1. was gained by Mr. Heseltine’s Shadow. 

On Thursday, the Gascoigne Stakes, of 100 sovereigns each, were | 
won by the Marquis of Westminster’s Van Amburgh; the ‘Two-year-old | 
Stakes by Colonel Anson’s Attila; the Three-year-old Stakes by Mr. | 
Thornhill’s Ermine; and the Cup of 150/. by Mr. Orde’s Beeswing. | 
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The Corporation of Doneaster have taken alarm at the se wiews de- 
crease of patronage their races have received: they appointed a depu- 
tation to meet the chief noblemen and gentlemen who are the real sup- | 
porters of the course, and consider on what steps should be taken to 
raise their meeting up‘*to its former importance. ‘The deputation pro- | 
posed several alterations in matters of form, but were tardy in pro- 
mising to increase their subscriptions. Lord G. Bentinck, to shame 
them into liberality, quoted the much larger sums given by Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Wolverhampton, Goodwood, and Ascot, alt hough Doneaster 
was so wealthy a corporation. The ‘deputation retired promising to 
call a meeting of their body to consider what could be done. 

At the adjourned meeting, on Wednesday, the deputation for the 
Corporation announced that they were instructed to place 500/. at the 
disposal of the Steward, in addition to the 200 guineas for the cup: but 
they were told that unless they made the gross contribution of the Cor- 
Poration 1,000/., the noblemen and gentlemen could not continue their 
support tothe races. They retired to take fresh instructions, promising 
4 further reply next morning. 


A frightful accident happened on the Bristol and Exeter Railroad, at 
Bridgewater, on Saturday afternoon, While a tender was employ ed in 
transferring a Bristol train from one line to the other, the Exquisite 
Stage-coach, with passengers for Exeter, was in the act of passiug over 








the rails; when the tender struck the fore “part of the coach, and 
shivered it to pieces. The hind-wheels, with a part of the body of the 
coach, were forced off the line by the violence of the shock, and fell 
over, while the passengers were scattered about in every direction. 
The horses, from the complete smash of the coach, were liberated, and 
escaped with but little injury. Six persons are more or iess injured. 
Mr. Burford of Bristol, one of the passengers, was removed to the Cla- 
rence Hotel, where he lay suffering under a concussion of the brain and 
other internal injuries: his head was so far jammed under one of the 
wheels of the tender, that he could not be extricated until the engine 
was backed; another inch and his skull would have been crushed to 
atoms. Johns, the driver of the Exquisite, and Hatchwell, the Sheriff’s 
Assize coachman are both seriously mangled. The other passengers 
have escaped with some serious bruises. Ann Gore, a poor old woman 
of seventy-three, who had just crossed the railroad, was caught by the 
falling coach, aud is very dangerously hurt: she was taken to the 
Bridgewater Infirmary, when it was found that both boues of one leg 
were broken close to the ankle-joint, a considerable portion of the skull 
laid bare, and there was a frightful contusion over one of the temples. 
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host of rs of Parliament and other | mn. About five or 
six hundred sat down to dinner. In proposing Morpeth’s health, 
the Chairman dwelt emphatically on the ample fulfilment which Lord 








Morpeth’s career had exhibited of the bright promises of his youth; 
and, alluding to his temporary retirement from public life, he said he 
hoped it would not be long—* England could not do without such a 
statesman; Ireland could not afford to lose the services of such a man.” 
Lord Morpeth spoke long, in fluent, warm, and forcible language. 
After having {fill d the oftice of Chief Secretary for Ireland during 2 
longer period than aby of his predecessors—looking back upon his own 
misgivings at first, the difficuit and delicate duties involved, and not 
forgetting the errors which had oceurred—the brilliant scene before him 
was his rich reward. He rejoiced to have been the partner and the 
interpreter of his colleagues’ policy ; and especially it was his pride to 
have acted in Adininistrations headed by the gallant and chivalrous 
bearing of the Marquis of Normanby and the steady deep-rooted pa- 
triotism of Earl Fortescue. But the main source of their strength had 
been the generous and unswerving fidelity of the Irish people. And 
if at length the Ministry to which be belonged had been overthrown, 
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ghat overthrow was occasioned by their endeavour to do justice to the 

struggles of industry and the wants of the entire people. Looking back 
upon their government of Ireland, he would rather appeal to their acts 
than to their wishes or intentions as the excuse for non-performance. 
They had been most attacked about the Appropriation-clause— 

“Upon our accession to power we found the country disturbed—convulsed 
would hardly be too strong a term—by the collision between the Church, the 
Law, and the People, which arose from the endeavour to collect the legal impost 
of tithe. Before our Administration, blood had flowed at Rathcormac; during 
it blood flowed at Inniscarra. We thought—whether the opinion was right or 
wrong—that the people had an essential grievance to complain of, connected 
with this subject ; and we endeavoured to embody in an act of the Legislature 
a principle which we thought calculated to counteract and remedy those griev- 
ances. We made the attempt; we renewed it with the same result ; we made 
it a third time, and a third time failed. What ought our course to have been ? 
We might have retired from office, but that was not sought for by those upon 
whose behalf we made the endeavour, and such a resignation would have been 
looked upon by them as an aggravation of the evil; to persevere in the attempt 
would have been manifestly futile and fruitless ; to leave the whole question of 
Tithe perfectly untouched and unsettled, would have been to bequeath to Ireland 
a legacy of strife and mischief, which we thought no empty praise for con- 
sistency, no fancied point of honour, should be allowed to balance.” 

Who was to blame them? the supporters of the present Administra- 
tion? let them be rebuked by Sir Robert Peel himself— 

“What did he say upon the 10th July 1858? Why, he thus expressed 
himself—‘ I am not about to censure the course which Lord Jolin Russell has 
so manfully taken—a course which I think the best that could be adopted. 
Looking at the difficulties with which this great question is surrounded in 
Ireland, I believe really and conscientiously, that he and bis colleagues have 
taken the best course for the general interests of the country and the peace of 
Ireland.’” 

As to the Poor-Jaw, no one could witness the scenes in the country 
and not be convinced that the time had come when the dark lineaments 
of Irish destitution must be looked in the face. The Municipal Cor- 
poration Act had been shorn of its fair proportions; but Lord Morpeth 
still hoped that it would be found capable of carrying popular control 
into a field were it was most urgently wanted. Some measures which had 
not been passed might fairly have been regarded as neutral ground— 


such as bills for the regulation of fisheries, the promotion of drainage, | 


and the construction of railways: he should not grudge to the sue- 
cessors of the late Ministers the credit of completing those measures, 
which his colleagues had only the credit of contemplating. One piece 
of legislation, however, he did not wish te bequeath to them; and that 
was Stanley’s Bill. [This allusion produced groans and hisses.] Lord 
Morpeth then adveried to the Executive Government of Ireland— 

“ With regard to the administration of the law, I believe I may say, without 
any degree of over boastfulness, that we leave the administration of justice, 
having been exercised without partiality to class or creed, and with no lack of 
efficacy and vigour, far more deeply seated in the respect and affection of the 
people than we found it. We leave the police, both in this metropolis and in 
the country, discharging the difficult and sometimes unwelcome duties allotted 
to them, with far less irritation to public feeling, and less suspicion of partisan- 
ship, than we found it. We found a portion of the Coercion Act in operation : 
we first mitigated it, and afterwards dispensed with it, without detriment to 
public repose or safety. We found the army with an amount of military force 
consisting of 23,000 men, in 1834: we leave it, in 1841, at the amount of only 
15,000 men. (Cheers.) We have done what in us lay to give encouragement 
and development to the system of national education which we found esta- 
blished here : upon which point, notwithstanding my conviction of its surpass- 
ing importance, I would not attempt to dilate further, because I would shrink 
from giving to it even the appearance of a party complexion, and because I feel 
that much of the credit due to the principle upon which it was founded, and 
by which it bas been invariably recognized, ought to be allotted to my prede 
cessor iu office, Lord Stanley; who, as I have already coupled him with an 
unpopular measure, I now the more readily associate with one which 1 am per- 
suaded has done, and which I believe every day in a rapid increase to be doing, 
more solid and permanent good to this country than almost any other measure 
Icould name. But the most satisfactory test of tle administrative merits of 
the Government must be found in the condition of the people, with respect to 
internal tranquillity, to habits of industry and order, and to the prevailing 
amount of crime.” 

He admitted that dreadful outrage had oeccurred ; but he quoted sta- 
tistical details and the charges of the Judges to show how the amount 
had decreased in the period of the Whig Administration. He gave 
some advice to their successors in office—to improve upon the manage- 
ment of the Whigs, to avoid their errors, and to keep clear of the 
blighting spirit of bigotry. It would be beyond his province to instruct 
those by whom he was surrounded in the course which they ought to 
pursue in political operations of magnitude— 

“To remind you that the observance of moderation and patience—of an un- 
qualified adherence to the law—of strict adherence to the neutrality, of the 
violation of which you would be the foremost to complain—are both the surest 
road tu general success, and the noblest dicta of individual duty, if not imper- 
tinent, would be at least superfluous. As little should I be dieposed to counsel 
acquiescence in any positive wrong, or any flagging in the most dauntless or 
determined resistance to arbitrary procedures, or paltry obnoxious measures: 
but, amidst all the difficulty and uncertainty that may rest upon the future, 
and the elements of difference by which we may be surrounded, [ place, | own, 
my chief reliance upon the ultimate prevaleuce of good, under the Supreme 
blessing, upon the manifest tendency and advance towards improvement which 
have of late been exhibited by the Irish people themselves.” 

He concluded by bidding farewell to lis friends and associates, and 
to the people. 

Among the other speakers, were Mr, O'Connell, who volunteered to 
propose Lord Fortescue’s health; Lord Ebrington, who returned thanks 
for it; Lord Lurgan, Sir William Somerville, and Mr. Sheil, who re- 
turned thanks for the late Ministry. About twelve o’clock, when the 
company began to retire, a long list of toasts still remained to be 
disposed of. 








Miscellanesus. 

The following correspondence between Colonel Crichton, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Fermanagh, and Sir Robert Peel, is important as a proof 
of the conciliatory spirit in which Sir Robert Peel’s Irish Administra- 
tion is to be conducted, and of the response with which his wishes meet 
among the moderate Conservatives in the country. 

COLONEL CRICHTON TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
«* Crom Castle, 6th September. 

“ Sir—In consequence of the manner in which you have been attacked 
during the late debates in the House of Commons, in allusion to a certain 





offensive seal which has been affixed to the return of the Members for the 
County of Fermanagh, I, as Lieutenant of this county, considered it my duty 
to call a meeting at the earliest moment, for the purpose of giving the gentry 
an opportunity of disconnecting the Conversative party from the conduct of 
the individual who has so rashly caused the stigma to be cast upon us. 

“ I feel much pleasure in forwarding to you a copy of the protest, signed by 
all the principal gentry at present in the county, expressive of their disappro- 
bation of such conduct, and of the insult offered to the feelings of the Roman 
Catholics. I have likewise sent copies to each of our Members, in order that. 
they may make what use of them they may think proper in the House. 

“I trust this document will remove from your mind any impression that the 
gentlemen and landed proprietors of this county are capable of fostering the 
feelings imputed to them, or of disgracing by such unworthy and uncharitable 
actions the party whose principles you advocate. 

“ T have the honour to remain your humble servant, 

“Joun Cricuton, Lieutenant of Fermanagh. 

“To the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, &c.” 

THE PROTEST ENCLOSED IN COLONEL CRICHTON’S LETTER. 
** Enniskillen Court-house, 4th September, 

“ In consequence of a correspondence having appeared in the last publication 
of our county papers, and our attention being called to the report of a speech 
said to have been made in Parliament by Sir Robert Peel, alluding to certain 
circumstances regarding the conduct of our High Sheriff in the recent return 
of our County Members, in which the right honourable Baronet states, he has 
been asked whether he intended to associate with parties who have offered a 
deep insult to the religious feelings of their countrymen, &c.: 

“* We take the earliest opportunity, at a meeting convened by the Lieutenant 
of the County of Fermanagh, of entering our decided protest in condemnation 
of an offensive seal having been affixed to the return of the writ, as disavowed 
by our late High Sheriff; and we totally disconnect ourselves with the person 
or persons who could be guilty of any act which could impair the kindly feel- 
ings that up to the present period have so happily existed in Fermanagh 
between all classes of her Majesty’s subjects; and we feel it right to state, that 
in no part of the empire does greater tranquillity or more marked obedience to 
the law exist than in our loyal and united county. 

“ John Crichton, Lieutenant, Crom Castle ; 

H. 8. Cole, Florencecourt ; 
W. D. Arcy, Deputy-Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace, Necorn Castle ; 
John Irvine, Deputy-Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace, Rockfield ; 
E. Archdall Deputy-Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace, Riversdale ; 
W. Archdall, Justice of the Peace, Riversdale ; 
John Richardson, Rossfad ; 
Henry M. Richardson, Justice of the Peace, Rossfad ; 
James Lendrum, Justice of the Peace, Corkhill Lodge ; 
Foliot Barton, Deputy-Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace, Clonkelly ;. 
J. G. Porter, Justice of the Peace, Kilskerry ; 
George Spear, Justice of the Peace, Enniskillen ; 
John Richardson, Kesh ; 
Josep Richardson, Justice of the Peace, Summerhill ; 
John James Fox, Clerk, Kinawley Glebe; 
Charles Cobb Berisford, Clerk, Killesher ; 
Arthur H. Irvine, Corkhill House ; 
William H. Deering, Derrybrusk ; 
Charles Faussett, Justice of the Peace, Lisbofin; 
Henry Gresson, Justice of the Peace, Shebey ; 
John P, Hamilten, Justice of the Peace, Oakfield ; 
Hamilton Haire, Glassdrummond ; 
J. G. Porter, Justice of the Peace, Bellisle; 
Robert Fausset, Lisbofin ; 
Charles Archdall, Riverstown ; 
Robert Archdall, Riverstown ; 
W. B. Frizell, Willoby Place, Enniskillen ; 
William Gabbet, Deputy-Lieutenant, Enniskillen ; 
Thomas Baily, Justice of the Peace, Mulladuff ; 
John Crozier, Justice of the Peace, Gortra ; 
Arthur Scott, Sandville ; 
W. Scott, Scottsborough ; 
Charles Irvine, Justice of Peace, Johnstown ; 
Charles Le Peur Trench, Justice of the Peace, Highgate Lodge ; 
Robert Dickson, Justice of the Peace, Hollybrooke ; 
Charles Maude, Enniskillen.” 

SIR ROBERT PEEL'S REPLY. 

“Whitehall, 9th September 1841. 

“ Sir—I hasten to acknowledge the letter which I have had the honour of 
receiving from you, and the document which accompanies it, expressing, on 
behalf of the principal gentry of Fermanagh at present in the county, their 
marked disapprovation of an act to which public attention has been recently 
called, and which was calculated to wound the feelings of our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects. : ‘ 

“ ] assure you that this document was unnecessery with a view to remove 
from my mid an impression unfavourable to the body from which it proceeds. 
I could not entertain a doubt that the gentlemen of Fermanagh would deeply 
lament and entirely disapprove of the act in question. 

“ But though the document may be superfluous for the particular purpose 
for which it was intended, 1 have received with cordial satisfaction the commu- 
nication which you have made to me. 

“ } rejoice that at a public mecting of the gentlemen of Fermanagh, con 
vened by yourself as Licutenant of the County, sentiments such as those of 
which you have been the organ should have been expressed, so calculated to 
discourage throughout Ire} provoking and irritating demonstrations of party- 
fecling and to remove the causes of dissension and ill-will. 

“ The proceeding which you have adopted is calculated to give strength and 
confidence to the Government, which it has been my duty to form in obedi- 
ence to the commands of her Majesty. 

“It assures me that the course which I have firmly resolved to pursue with 
respect to the administration of Irish affairs will meet with the cordial support 
of those whose friendly cobéperation is almost essential to its success. 

“ My firm persuasion also is, that it will be followed by consequences much 
more important than any that are connected with mere party interests; that 
by setting the zencrous example of forbearance, and by allaying angry feelings, 
it will go far to paralyze the agitation by which Ireland has been distracted 5 
and to enable the real friends ef that country (whatever be their religious dis- 
tinctions) to lay the foundation of internal peace and social improvement. 

“T have, &e. Rogvert Peeu.” 




















A Cabinet Council was held at the Foreign Office on Tuesday, at 
half-past two o'clock. All the Ministers in town were present. 

The Earl of Aberdeen gave his first Cabinet dinner, at Argyll House, 
on Wednesday evening. ‘The Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
the Earl of Haddington, Lord Wharneliffe, Lord Stanley, Sir James 
Graham, and Sir Edward Knatchbull were among the guests. 

Upwards of one hundred Members of the House of Commons, in- 
cluding Earl Jermyn, Lord Sandon, Lord Eliot, Lord Norreys, and 


Lord Ernest Bruce, the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, 
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Mr. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. S. Herbert, Sir C. Douglas, Sir R. Inglis, 
Sir Stratford Canning, Sir F. French, and Mr. Emerson Tennent, 
assembled at three o’clock on Thursday afternoon, at the official resi- 
dence of Sir Robert Peel, in Downing Street. The meeting broke up 
at half-past three o’clock. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announced that the Lord Chancellor has appointed 
Mr. Charles Joshua Brown, of Ilminster in Somersetshire, to be a 
Master Extraordinary in the High Court of Chancery. 

One of the earliest proceedings of the House of Commons after the 
adjournment, will of necessity be the election of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. We believe that Thomas Greene, Esq., the Member for 
the Borough of Lancaster, will be proposed to the House; and that, as 
Mr. Greene is a gentleman in all respects qualified to discharge the 
arduous and important duties of the office, his election may be regarded 
as certain. In virtue of orders recently adopted by the House, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means is also the Chairman of a permanent 
Committee for the investigation of such private bills as are unopposed, 
in order to guard the House from the danger of passing bills of this 
description, which militate against the rights of absent parties or vio- 
late any existing law. This, it will at once be perceived, has effected 
an important alteration in the character and duties of the office.—Morn- 
ing Post. 

The Morning Post says that Sir R. Gordon, G.C.B., is appointed 
Ambassador at the Court of Vienna; and that Lord Burghersh will 
probably go to Naples as the representative of Great Britain. 

Sir William Rae is gazetted Lord-Advocate of Scotland. It is ru- 
moured that this appointment is temporary ; and that Sir William will 
shortly be removed to the Governorship of Malta, and Mr. Patrick 
Robertson promoted to the office of Lord-Advocate., We give the ru- 
mour as we heard it, without vouching for its truth.— Scottish Guardian. 

The Lord-Advocate has appointed James Tytler, Esq., W. S., to be 
Crown Agent for Scotland, in room of W. bell, Esq.—Caledonian 
Mercury. 

The Morning Post cannot repress its doting delight at the familiarity 
of the Tory leaders with the Court— 

“ We were much pleased with the simplicity and justice of a gentleman’s ob- 
servation when reading the news under the head Court Circular in one of the 
morning papers of yesterday. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘it is delightful to read the 
Court news this morning, it looks so natural!’ And what was the news? 
why, simply that her Majesty and her Royal consort had been taking a drive 
in Windsor Park, and that her attendants were the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Peel, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Liverpool, and several others 
of high rank and similar political character.” 

There is no greater certainty in the accounts of the harvest than for 
some weeks past. 
upon the whole, the condition of the corn seems to prove better than it 
was expected to be. The Tyne Mercury remarks, that the wide range 
of prices, which it quotes at 42s. to 72s., proves how the estimate of the 
produce must have fluctuated. The average price is now at 73s. 2d., 
and the duty on foreign wheat at 1s., the minimum. 

Sir Frederick Pollock has lately given an opinion that the occupiers 
of compound houses, though not assessed to the Poor-rate, have a right 
to attend the parish vestry and vote on Church-rate questions.—Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

We learn, from what we have reason to believe a quarter possessed 
of good information, that there is no solid ground for the security in 
which the public have been reposing on the subject of the Penny Post- 
age, and that the doubling of the postage-rate may be expected as one 
of the first measures of the new Administration.—Morning Chronicle. 


The Paris papers of the week, which have been received up to Wed- 
nesday, are filled with matters of unusual interest. 
occurred which show France to be still in a most uneasy state. The most 
startling of these was the attempt to assassinate one of Louis Philippe’s 
sons, on Monday. On that day the Seventeenth Regiment of Light 


Infantry, with its Colonel, the Duke of Aumale, Louis Philippe’s fourth | : : : ; 
| ceed to the trial of the crime committed against the persons of the 


son, was expected in Paris onits return from Africa. Some riots in the 
city, on};Friday and on Saturday nights, had proved that some agent of 
disorder was at work ; but they did not attract much general attention at 
the time. It was observed, however, on Monday morning, that arrange- 
ments had been made in the route by which the regiment was to pass, 
such as are usual for the prevention an ¢meute; sentinels, picquets, 
patrols, and the like were placed in a connected line along the Bou- 
levardes. There was, however, no appearance of any public excitement 
at eleven o’clock. ‘The Seventeenth Regiment had received unusual 
honours in several country-towns, and it is said that the distinction had 
caused a bad feeling in the army. It arrived in the neighbourhood of 


Paris by the Orleans railroad on the appointed day; and it was joined, | 


it is not mentioned precisely where, by detachments of the Cuirassiers 
and Municipal Guards, Exactly at noon the column entered Paris by 
the Gate of Vincennes, with the Duke of Aumale at its head, anda little 
behind him two of his brothers, the Duke of Orleans and the Duke of 
Némours. The Duke of Aumale looked well, and was much bronzed 
by his campaign: the soldiers were so much blackened that at the first 
glance they looked like a band of Negroes; but, though meagre, they 
were fine, well-knit men. At the gate they were received by General 
Pajol and a brilliant staff; and some young ladies presented a nosegay 
to the Royal Colonel. The troops then proceeded through the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. The strects were a good deal crowded to witness 
this procession; which was rendered extremely curious by its being 
preceded, accompanied, and followed, by several hundred young fellows 
en blouse, who, it is believed, were members of the secret societies. First 
came a sprinkling of them before the detachment of Cuirassiers ; then 
three or four rows of them, eighteen or twenty abreast; then platoons 
of them, and afterwards many mixed up with the soldiers, Just as 
they reached the Hospice St. Antoine, a man suddenly presented him- 
self holding two pistols, which he snapped at one of the Princes—it is 
not certain which, the Duke of Aumale or the Duke of Orleans—the 
Colonel of the envied regiment or the heir tothe throne. Only one of the 
pistols wert off. Neither of the Princes was touched; but Fieutenant- 
Colonel Levaiilant, the second officer of the Seventeenth, was slightly 
‘wounded in the knee; and his horse was wounded in the eye, the ear, 
‘and the breast, so that it died. The Seventeenth immediately lowered 


A great deal of wheat has now been housed; and | 





Several events have | 





their muskets, and were about to charge the mob; but the Duke of 
Orleans rushed to the front and prevented it, ordering the soldiers to 
ground their arms. The people ran back, bearing the assassin with them ; 
but one of them seized him by the hair and prevented his escape. He 
was dressed in a frock-coat, covered with a short blouse called a Jour- 
geron—for the purpose probably of concealing his weapons. He was 
immediately taken to the Conciergerie, where he was examined by 
M. Bouchy. 

The moment the escape of the Princes was ascertained, the people 
testified their joy by loud shouts of “ Vivele Roi! Vivent les Princes!” 
The Duke of Aumale turned to the Duke of Orleans, smiling, and ob- 
served, “It appears that I begin to be reckoned of some consequence, 
since they wish to kill me.” The troops, after a short delay, proceeded 
to the Rue de Richelieu; where the march was stopped for some time. 
At two, the King, accompanied by the King of the Belgians, the Duke 
of Saxe Cobourg, the Duke of Montpensier, Marshal Soult, and a nu- 
merous staff, all on horseback, awaited the arrival of the young Dukes 
and the Seventeenth in the Court of the Tuilleries. The Queen, the 
Queen of the Belgians, the Dutchess of Nemours, the Princess Adelaide, 
and the Princess Clementine, were placed under the Pavilion de l’Hor- 
loge. ‘The gate of the Place du Carrousel opened, and the Duke of 
Aumale entered on an Arabian horse, followed by some officers. The 
father and son embraced; and the King thanked the Prince for his va- 
liant services in Africa. He then addressed some of the other officers 
in obliging terms, and gave Colonel Levaillant one of the finest horses 
in his stables. Soon after the regiment entered the Court, formed in 
order of battle, and was reviewed by the King in person. At four 
o’clock it resumed the march for Neuilly, to be present at the banquet 
Piven to its Colonel by the King and Queen. 

The banquet seems to have been a very splendid affair. 
rations are thus described by a French paper— 

“ From all points of the immense capital the 5,000 guests had already as- 
sembled in the great park of the Royal domain; infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
Municipal Guard, invalids, deputations from the regiments from Africa, and 
from those who had only served France under the sky of Europe, all con- 
founded in patriotic fraternity. The place for the banquet was an open space 
amid the wooded alleys of the park, near the gate Des Deux Pavilions. In 
this immense space, on a plan drawn by the ingenious pencil of General Atha- 
lin, were fifty rows of tables, some parallel, some perpendicular, to the scaffold 
on which the King’s table was placed. In face of the scaffold was an immense 
tent for the Queen. All were adorned with military trophies; an enormous 
trophy was behind the King’s seat. All the tables were served with the same 
viands and fruit. The sweetmeats represented the combats and sieges of the 
army of Africa. There were 5,500 places, the tables covering 2,500 yards. 
There were 1,559 dishes, 500 chickens, 300 turkies, 200 pdtes, 210 pieces of 
veal and as many of beef, 63 Compeigne cakes, 60 pieces of confectionary, 
5,500 bottles of red wine, 3,000 bottles of champagne, &c.” 

The King arrived and took his seat about five o’clock. His Royal 
guests, the Princes, and the Marshal, and General Officers, sat at his 
table. After dinner Marshal Soult, proposed the health of the King. 
In his brief reply, Louis Philippe said— 

“ I was anxious to gather round me all the corps of the army now within 
reach, in order that you might be all alike associated in the expression of satis- 
faction which my fourth son, the Duc d’Aumale, has received on his return 
through France, at the head of the brave regiment which he has had the 
honour of commanding in Algeria; that land where for the last eleven years 
our troops have rivalled each other in valour, and where they have all acquired 
so many claims to the gratitude of the country, and my own. I was desirous 
by this meeting that this expression should extend, without distinction, to 
those who in France give us so many proofs of their firm devotion to our insti- 
tutions, as well as to those who so honourably sustain in Africa the struggle in 
which we are engaged. 1 feel confident that their perseverance will definitively 
confirm our establishment in Algeria, which is now one of our great national 
interests, and that we may soon be able to spread there the benefits of civiliza- 
tion, guarantee the security of the inhabitants, and open new sources of pros- 
perity to all. Thus, my dear comrades, it is as King and as chief of the army, 
that I propose to all the regiments, to all the corps by land and sea who com- 
pose, it in France or Africa, and beyond seas, this toast of gratitude and satis- 
faction.” 

An ordonnance in the Moniteur convokes the Court of Peers to “ pro- 
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Dukes of Orleans, Nemours, and Aumale, on the 13th September.” 
The assassin’s name is Pappard. He is a sawyer by trade. What his 
motive was is as yet unknown, Some suppose him to be connected 
with the secret societies ; others think that he was a tool for the jea- 
lousy of the Seventeenth already mentioned; and another story attri- 
buies the act to merely personal motives. ‘The WVational says that he 
was a soldier in the Seventeenth, and that he was sentenced to death 
for attempting to murder his Captain, but was subsequently pardoned ; 
that the Captain whose life he sought is now the Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the regiment ; and that it was he, Colonel Levaillant, whom he attempted 
to shoot. Another account says that this is an error, and that Pappard 
is a man who has long been known to the Police; that he has been 
tried twice for robbery, once for breaking prison, and once for riot, and 
is otherwise of brutal and licentious habits. 

It was not until after the attack on the Princes that the disturbances at 
the end of last week attracted much attention. During several days, 
men known to belong to secret associations were seen to mix with the 
groups of workmen who usually meet to take their meals on the Quai 
de Gévres, and in the adjoining streets. The authorities at first confined 
themselves to watching their movements, but on ¢@riday the language 
held by those persons was of so seditious a nature that the Police thought 
proper to interfere, and arrested two of them. On Saturday matters as- 
sumed astill more important character: towards eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, about three hundred individuals, between sixteen and twenty years of 
age, all dressed in blouses, assembled on the Place du Chatelet, and 
began to ery “ Down with Louis Philippe!” “ The Republic for 
ever!” “ Down with Guizot!” This band was immediately dispersed 
by a brigade of Police; not, however, without meeting opposition. 
Stones were thrown at the Police, several of whom were struck, and the 
officer in command of the brigade was dangerously wounded in the 
head and knee. From the Place du Chatelet, the rioters, directed by 
chiefs wearing blouses and caps, ascended the Rue St. Denis, singing 
the “ Marseillaise,’” and crying “ Down with Louis Philippe—the 
Republic for ever! Blood! we must have blood!” They then turned 
into the Rue Mauconseil, and marched through the streets De Ponceau 
and St. Martin, the Boulevard St. Martin, and the Rue du Temple, vo- 
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ciferating the same cries. The rioters entered several mercers’ shops 
and carried off pieces of red cloth, which they fixed to the ends of sticks 
to serve as banners. They then returned to the Rue St. Denis, and 
thence to the Place du Chatelet, where they formed into close columns, 
with the intention of assailing the Police; but the moment they per- 
ceived them they took to flight, abandoning their sticks and red flags. 
At midnight all was tranquil. There were also some rassemblemens on 
the Place du Chatelet on Sunday evening, but they consisted mostly of 
the curious, whom the Police easily dispersed. At midnight again 
quiet was quite restored—until next day, as we have seen. On Monday 
and Tuesday evenings, the rio‘s were renewed in the Place du Chatelet ; 
and the people were charged by the cavalry and infantry of the Muni- 
cipal Guard ; but the tumult was repressed without calling out any troops 
of the Line or National Guard. 

The military do not appear to have been called out till Wednesday, 
during a disturbance in the Faubourg St. Antoine. M. Yver, a Com- 
missary of Police, having to execute the warrants of the Prefect for the 
arrest of four men accused of being accomplices of Pappart, the Com- 
missary was dreadfully injured by stones, and had to be rescued by the 
military. Several arrests took place in addition to the capture of the 
four individuals in question. A man ofthe name of Fombertause, one 
of the printers of the Moniteur Republican, is in custody. 

The resurvey of the taxes has been the cause of serious disorders in 
Auvergne. A seditious movement has taken place at Clermont Ferrand. 
For some time, says the AZoniteur, “ emissaries of the anarchical parties ” 
were labouring to excite the people to revolt. The operations of the 
surveyors began early onthe 9th. The Council-General and the Muni- 
cipal Council had issued declarations in favour of the survey, and the 
respectable inhabitants are said not to have been opposed to it: they 
opened their doors to the fiscal officers; but crowds collected in the 
streets, and the tax-officers and municipal authorities were assailed 
with stones. The survey was interrupted an¢l several arrests were made, 
At'one o’clock it was resumed, and with it the rioting. The military 
were called out, but remained passive until several of them were hurt. 
They were then ordered to fire, and many rioters were wounded, 
The disturbance, however, was not quelled; barricades were raised; 
two gunsmiths’ shops were rifled; after a truce during the night, the 
tumult was continued on the 10th, when four soldiers were killed, and 
fifteen or sixteen wounded, the “rebels” at the same time “ sustaining 
a considerable loss.” The house of the Mayor was destroyed, and the 
Paris mail was detained. The firing ceased at eight in the evening. 
On the 11th all was quiet; and on the 12th the authorities had the com- 
mand of the town. The Lyons papers represent the destruction during 
the riot as excessive: all the papers at the civil offices as well as the 
furniture were burned, and the Prefecture was only saved by discharges 
of grape. Some accounts speak of artillery having swept the streets, 








and say that nearly a hundred citizens were wounded. ‘The Gazette d’ | 


Auvergne was seized for having given a “ perfidious report ” of the 
events. On Sunday reinforcements of troops were sent to Clermont 
from Paris. The peasants of the department of the Upper Alps are 
said to be in open opposition to the resurvey. A kind of club has been 
seized at Vizelle. 

A riot occurred at Macon-on-Sadne on Friday last. The disturbances 
arose from the refusal of the porters engaged in the shipping of wine to 
allow other persons, who had been licensed by the Mayor, to share in 
their work. It was not suppressed until the military had fired upon the 
Tioters. A woman was killed by them; two porters were shot by the 
troops ; another person was killed; two more were so severely wounded 
as to be without hope of recovery ; and six others were very severely 
injured. Several arrests have been made. 

The Cabinet, which sat almost all Thursday, was occupied, it is said, 
with the question of disarming. Jord Aberdeen had already been able 
to signify how pleased his Government would be to receive Count St. 
Aulaire as French Ambassador in London ; and it is guessed that that 
intimation was accompanied by proposals connected with the disarming. 
There were even rumours in Paris that there was to be a solemn and 
immediate agreement between France and England on all points, and 
that the English Cabinet had offered to sign the commercial treaty with 
France on the basis laid down by the Commissioners. 

The Sémaphore de Marseilles of the 8th instant has a letter from 
Toulon of the 6th, stating that the ship Généreux had been ordered to 
be held in readiness to put to sea, for the purpose, it was supposed, of 
joining the Trident and Hercules, which sailed on the 3d and 4th. The 
destination of those vessels was not known, but it was now believed 
that they were going to Tunis. The ccmmander of that station, M. 
Leraz, had been informed by the captain of the brig Palinure, whom he 
had sent to Malia, that a Turkish division of from 10,000 to 12,000 
troops was on the point of departing for Tunis. The correspondent of 
the Sémaphore adds, that “ it was believed that England would partici- 

ate in the expedition, with a view to ruin the French influence in that 
sists The French force at Tunis, after the junction of those three 
ships, would consist of five sail of the line, a frigate, a brig, and a 
steamer. 

Commercial distress is said to be spreading throughout France. In 
Paris it was peculiarly observable; and in an especial manner ia the 
Palais Royal, which, “in a commercial sense, was running to utter 
ruin.” 


ita 


Madrid letters of the 8th instant have been received. 
Queen Christina having addressed several letters to her daughter 
through the medium of the French Chargé d’ Affaires, M. Pageot, the 


Jatter called for an audience of Queen Isabella, to deliver them in per- | 


son. M. Arguelles, before returning a reply, thought proper to refer 
the matter to the Council of Ministers; who, after considering it, re- 
solved that the French Chargé d’Affaires might present and receive 
any letters from the Queen Mother, in the presence of M. Gonzales, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and M. Arguelles, her guardian. 

The Cabinet, however, afterwards procured tliat resolution to be 
rescinded, and decided that the correspondence between the Queen and 
her mother should hereafter pass through the hands of Spanish agents. 
In a conference which took place between M. Pageot and S. Gonzales, the 
latter apprised the French Minister of that determination. M. Pageot 





expressed a desire that the matter should be treated in a diplomatic 
manner, and an interchange of notes on the subject was begun. 


The Gazette promulgates the law of the Cortes declaring all the pro. 
perty of the secular clergy to be annexed to the national domain. 





The Athens Gazette of the 23d August publishes an extraordinary 
Supplement, announcing the change of the Greek Cabinet; M. Mavro. 
cordato having tendered his resignation, which the King immediately 
accepted. M. Valettas had also resigned. M. Melas had been dis- 
missed, without being even allowed time to give in his resignation. M, 
Christides, the Minister of the King’s Household and of Foreign Affairs, 
had been appointed Minister of the Interior, in the room of M. Mavro- 
cordato. M. Rizo had been named to the offices held by M. Christides, 
and was to direct ad interim the departments of Ecclesiastic Affairs and 
Public Instruction, vacated by M. Valettas. 


The Levant mail has brought intelligence from Constantinople to 
the 28th August, and from Alexandria to the 20th. The Porte had 
relinquished for the present the projected expedition against Tunis, 
Tahir Pasha, who was appointed to command it, having completed his 
mission at Candia, was to return to Constantinople. Diplomacy will 
now have time to reconcile the dispute between the Sultan and the Bey 
of Tunis. The Government had despatched the Kolowrat steamer to 
Syria with firmans, announcing that the Sultan diminishes the tribute of 
the inhabitants of the mountains to 3,500 purses, (1,750,000 piastres, 
or about 17,200/.,) which amount is to be divided by their own muni- 
cipalities. The merchants are to be allowed to pay in kind the custom- 
house-duties on the export of silk. 

Lord Ponsonby was to leave Constantinople for England as soon as 
a steamer had arrived from Malta to convey him. 

Two fires had broken out at Constantinople—one in the Vlanga 
quarter, destroying one hundred and eighty to two hundred houses, 
with a loss of five or six persons, and another at Pera, where little da- 
mage was done. 


The Columbia, Halifax mail steamer, arrived at Liverpool on Tues- 
day night, having left Halifax on the 3d and Boston on the Ist. She 
encountered strong easterly gales on the passage. She brings papers 
from New York to the 3Ist. 

President Tyler had vetoed the Bank Bill. He had stated his reasons 
for the veto in a message to Congress. First, he recalls the general 
difference of opinion on the subject. “Congress have differed. The 
approval of one President has been followed by the disapproval of 
another. The people at different times have acquiesced in decisions 
both for and against.” Fur twenty-five years he had expressed opi- 
nions against such an institution in the Legislature of his native State, 
in the House of Representatives, in the Senate, in public assemblies ; 
and he had been elected Vice-President in the full knowledge of the 
people as to his opinion of the subject— 

“ In looking to the powers of this Government to collect, safely keep, and 
disburse the public revenue, and incidentally regulate the commerce and ex- 
changes, I have not been able to satisfy myself that the establishment by this 
Government of a bank of discount, in the ordinary acceptation of that term, 
was a necessary means, or one demanded by propriety, to execute those powers, 
What can the local discounts of a bank to to do with the collecting, safe- 
keeping, and disbursing of the revenue? So far as the mere discounting of 
paper is concerned, it is quite immaterial to this question whether the discount 
is obtained at a States Bank or a United States Bank. They are both equally 
local—both beginning and both ending in a local accommodation. What in- 
fluence have local discounts, granted by any form of banks, in the regulating 
of the currency and the exchanges? Let the history of the late United States 
Bank aid us in answering this inquiry.” 

Mr. Tyler briefly reviews the history of that bank, with the disas- 
trous issue of its speculations; which were chiefly in exchanges, and 
not in local discounts; while in the time of discounts, its powers were 
a pregnant means of corruption and favouritism. But he especially ob- 
jects tothe power assumed by Congress to override the authority of the 
States— 

“ The assent or dissent is to be expressed unconditionally at the first session of 
the Legislature by some formal legislative act ; and if not so expressed, its assent 
is to be implied, and the Directors are therefore invested with power, at such 
time thereafter as they may please, to establish branches, which cannot after- 
wards be withdrawn except by resolve of Congress: no matter what may be 
the cause which may operate with the Legislature, which either prevents it 
from speaking or addresses itself to its wisdom to induce delay, its assent is to 
be implied—binding and inflexible. It is the lawgiver of the master to the 
vassal: an unconditional answer is claimed forthwith, and delay, postpone- 
ment, or incapacity to answer, produces an implied assent, which is ever after 
irrevocable. 

“ Many of the State elections have already taken place without any know- 
ledge on the part of the people that such a question was to come up. The 
representatives may desire a submission of the question to their constituents 
preparatory to final action upon it ; but this high privilege is denied: whatever 
may be the motives and views entertained by the representatives of the people 
to induce delay, their assent is to be presumed, and is ever afterwards binding, 
unless their assent shall be unconditionally expressed at their first session after 
the passage of this bill into a law. 

“They may by formal resolution declare the question of assent or dissent to 
be undecided and postponed; and yet, in opposition to their express declaration 
to the contrary, their assent is to be implied. Cases innumerable might be 
cited to manifest the irrationality of such an inference. Let one or two in 
addition suffice. The Popular branch of the Legislature may express the dissent 
by an unanimous vote, and its resolution may be defeated by the vote of the 
Senate; and yet the assent is to be implied. Both branches of the Legislature 
may concur in a resolution of decided dissent, and yet the Governor may exert 
the veto power conferred on him by the State constitution, and the legislative 
action may be defeated; and yet the assent of the legislative authority is im- 
plied.” 

Mr. Tyler asks whether any State would be likely to submit to such a 
condition of things? In fact, he regards the bill as asserting for Con- 
gress the right to establish offices of discount in a State, “not only 
without its assent, but against its dissent”; and so regarding it, he 
cannot sanction it. 

This veto had almost provoked the House of Representatives to 
throw out the bills for distributing the proceeds of public land-sales 
among the States, and for establishing a uniform bankrupt law through- 
out the Union: but more temperate counsels prevailed; the latter had 
formally passed, and had received the signature of the President. The 
law comes in force on the Ist of February next. The bill for the distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the sales of the public bonds had passed the 
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Senate, and was before the House of Representatives, in consequence of 
an amendment introduced into it in the other Chamber ; to which, how- 
ever, the House was expected to assent. 

Out of doors Mr. Tyler’s veto had created the utmost indignation ; 
and he was accused of “ treachery,” and of running counter to the prin- 
ciples that raised General Harrison and himself to power. A variety 
of rumours are afloat; and among them two—that the Ministry will 
resign, and that Mr. Tyler will dismiss them. 

Another bill, for creating a bank under the name of a fiscal corpora- 
tion, whicb is prohibited from discounting promissory notes, and is 
limited to dealings in foreign and domestic exchanges, had passed the 
House of Representatives, and was under the consideration of the Senate. 
The bank is to have a capital of 21,000,000 dollars, of which one-third 
is to be subscribed by the Government; and it is to be the depository 
of the monies and perform the duties of “fiscal agent” of the United 
States. It was thought certain that the bill would receive the sanction 
of the Senate; but whether it would find more favour with the Pre- 
sident than the preceding bill, remained to be seen. The prevalent 
opinion was, seeing that the points to which he objected in the former 
are omitted in the present bill, that he would sign it. 

The extra session of Congress was expected to close about the middle 
of this month. 

The nomination of Mr. Everett 2s Minister to England was still be- 
fore the Senate. It was understood that the nomination was opposed 
by the Senators from the Southern or Slave-holding States, because Mr. 
Everett is a friend of Abolition. 

Nothing new had transpired respecting Mr. M‘Leod’s case. 

The money-market was dull. The accounts from England of distress 
and dear corn had depressed the cotton-market and raised the price of 
flour throughout the Union. Exchange on England was 9 to 9} pre- 
mium; on Paris 5 francs 16 centimes to 224 centimes. 





Another panic had occurred in the Shares of the Bank of the United 
States. They had fallen from 144, the price at the date of the previous 
accounts, to 83: not unfrequently the price had varied 1 to 2 per cent. 
in the course of the day. ‘hey rallied a little before the sailing of the 
Columbia, the closing price on the 31st having been 113. 

A vessel arrived at New York from Matanzas brought information 
of the arrest of Mr. Cross, the American Consul at that port, by the 
order of the Governor-General of Cuba. The Nutional Gazette says— 

“ All we can learn in regard to the arrest of Mr. Cross, the United States 
Consul, is that the misunderstanding between the Spanish Government and 
Mr. Cross grew out of the matter of an estate he had recently received autho- 
rity toclaim. It appears that about twelve months since a female named An- 

eline Smith, a native of Maine, died suddenly without a will, leaving corsi- | 

erable property. There being no authorized claimant, a good deal of plunder- 
ing followed, and several persons were arrested. The Spanish authorities then 
took possession of the remainder of the property, and now refuse to give it up 
to the claimants.” 

A shocking accident had occurred at Syracuse. A fire broke out in 
a store in which there were twenty-five barrels of gunpowder concealed. 
The kegs containing the powder exploded, and killed several men who 
were assisting to extinguish the flames. One account says that twenty- 
five men were killed; another, that thirty-one persons were killed and 
fifty-seven wounded, several of the latter mortally. A Government 
paper, the Washington National Intelligencer, expresses a belief that the 
concealed powder had connexion with some secret conspiracy to invade 
Canada. 

There had been tremendous losses among the steam-boats. On the 
Mississippi, the steamers Missouri and Marmion have been burnt acci- 
dentally, the Caroline sunk, and the Louisiana exploded; causing the» 
death of sixteen United States soldiers who were on board and of five 
of the crew, and eleven persons were scalded. The Swan exploded 
below New Orleans on the 17th, when four persons were killed and 
thirteen wounded. 

The section of country above and below the mouth of White River, 
on the Mississippi, says an American paper, has been for years infested 
with gangs of gamblers and counterfeiters [forgers of bank-notes.] 
Islands 67, 68, and 69 were notorious resorts for them. The people of 
Coahoma County, Mississippi, and from the opposite side of the river, 
determined to rid themselves of such pests; and they succeeded in cap- 
turing from fifty to seventy-five of them. On the 3d August, they 
placed them on board a trading- boat, took her toan unfrequented place, 
so that there might be no witnesses, and shot and drowned them all; 
and afterwards they went and buraed their houses. 

Three or four seamen of the William Brown had been arrested for 
murder on the high seas. Holmes, the man who was first arrested, is 
said to be a Swede, not far from thirty years of age, with 2 countenance 
fierce and unprepossessing. He arrived at Richmond in the same ship 
with a girl and bey named Corr, who testified that he was the most 
active in throwing the passengers overboard. 
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The latest date from Montreal, in Canada, is August 29th. There is 
no very important news. 

The Municipal Bill, opposed by Mr. Baldwin, had been carried 
through the House of Assembly, by 41 to 31. The Governor-General 
had sent to the House a message reconimending for the consideration of 
the members divers works of internal improvement; the total cost of 
which was estimated at 1,470,000/, to be spread over a period of five 
years. As Canada has no funds in hand, the Governor-General pro- 
poses that the money be borrowed ; and that the Provincial Parliament 
make provision for the interest, about 90,000/. per annum, which he 
proposes to accomplish in part by the establishment of a Government 
Bank. The message produced a great sensation, and two thousand 
copies were ordered to be printed in French and English. 

The neighbourhood of St. John’s New Brunswick, already more than 
once scourged by fire, has suffered another terrible visitation. A ship- 
carpenter by chance dropped a red-hot bolt on some shavings which 
lay against the bows of a freshly-tarred vessel; the ship was instantly 
enveloped in flames; and the sheds of the dockyard presently taking 
light, the whole village of Portland was shortly on fire. Fifty-three 
houses have been entirely consumed, worth 17,500/.; a Wesleyan 
chapel worth 2,000/.; a ship on the stocks, partly rigged, 7,0001 ; a 
mass of rigging in the yard, 1,000; and furniture and goods to the 
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value of 2,500/.; or in the whole, 30,0001. worth of property. Two 
hundred families, counting 1,150 people have been driven into the 
streets; 600, of these may be said to be ruined, and without any 
means of staving off want from day to day. 


M. Lavollée has published a report on the state of the French West 
Indian Islands. ‘The writer deprecates the exclusive cultivation of 
sugar to the neglect of every other product. A malady which on 
attacked coffee-plants has increased that exclusive cultivation. ° 
Lavollée considers the natural fertility of the islands as worn out, and 
manure as henceforth indispeusable. The impossibility of recovering 
money lent on mortgages is represented as pernicious to improvement: 
the proprietor, who cannot be dispossessed, and who owes more than he 
is worth, vegetates on the soil which Ae cannot improve. Martinique 
and Guadaloupe are represented as owing 180 millions of friucs, two- 
thirds of the value of the island properties. The minimum of interest 
was 16 per cent. 


A letter on the state of Greece under the European Guarantee, and several other com- 
munications, are in type, waiting the opportunity of iusertion. 


POSTSCRIPT. , 


In the House of Commons, last night, Sir Ropert Perey having 
moved the order of the day to go into a Committee of Supply, Lord 
Joun Russet proceeded to state his views upon the position of public 
affairs. Glancing at our foreign relations in Europe, he augured the 
continuance of peace; and to that eud he hoped that the life of the 
Prince who now reigns over the destinies of France might be spared 
from the attempts of infatuated assassins. One question with the United 
States certainly wore a very unsatisfactory appearance; but the two 
Executive Goveraments were agreed that the affair of the Caroline was 
a question between nation and nation, and he believed that the autho- 
rities of the Union would see that it was necessary to prevent any occur- 
rence taking place which would expose a British subject to danger, 
Sir Robert Peel’s appointments for the Government of Ireland, Lord 
John viewed with great satisfaction: he had the highest respect for the 
character of the Lord-Lieutenant; and the Chief Secretary had shown 
on various occasinns a disposition to place the Irish people in a con- 
dition with which alone they could be satisfied, one of perfect equality 
with the people of this country. He hoped, however, that Lord 
Lord Stanley’s Bill. Thus far there 
was no point of difference with the Government; but he now came to 
a part of the subject ou which there was a wide difference. Of the 
importance of laws which might embarrass trade, derange the currency, 
and inerease the privat could be no doubt. The 
Queen, at the beginning of Parliament, had been advised to draw 
attention to the laws respecting corn: the House was unanimous in 
admitting the importance of the consideration; for in that the amended 
did not differ from the original Address, ‘The dismissal of Ministers, 
however, was put as a condition to the consideration. That condition 
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had been fulfilled; and surely the time was come when those important 
laws ought to be taken into consideration. When he first brought for- 
ward the subject, and gave notice of a motion a month from that time, 
there were the strongest exp ious of surprise at such a delay, which 
was pronounced an intolera te evil. Sir Robert Peel had four months 
since then to consider the subject. Certain appearances in the construc- 





" ov 
tion of the Ministry made Lord Johu doubt whether any real changes 
were contemplated: the Duke of Buckingham was one of the Ministers ; 
while Sir George Murray, who had avowed his approbation of an 
eight-shilling fixed duty, or less, was excluded. Some alteration un- 
doubtedly might be made in the mode of taking the averages, and the 
pivot of the sliding-scale might be lowered some 4s. or 5s.; but that 
would leave the maite ich where it was. Alluding to the in- 
creasing distress in the manufacturing disiricts, Lord John said that 
the duty of Parliame 
had no part ion causin; 
show that their duties and restric. ve iry for some purposes 
of state. He then referred to the petiti to the Queen, which cona- 
menced at Manchester, not to p gue Parli nt until the question 
had been disc: 3 evineing the publi y on the subject. By 
adjourning the consideration, Mini ‘owed distress to continue 
which it was 3 in their power to mitigote; and he, as a Member 


pretty 1 
it was this—it slouli enable itself to say that it 


that distress; aud Ministers should be able to 


c 











of the House, begged to say that he was not r spousible for that course. 

Sir Roperr Peer had wished to avoid com cing the harassing and 
arduous task which lay before him | y controversy of a party nature ; 
but Lord John Russell was cert t ke his own course, and 


as rather thankful 
le concurred 





ce. P re 1 
Sir Robert did not seel 


for the opportu 








in Lord John’s vi of our foreiga re aud in his aspirations for 
the safety of Louis Philippe. As long as the illustrious family on the 
throne of France continued to reign, he thought it was a sufficient 
guarantee for peace. He did not think that the change of Government 
here would interrupt amicable relations, b it was his own Govern- 
ment that advised the recognition. of Louis Philippe as the choice of the 
French people. And he relied on the character of M. Guizot for the 


en France and England which was 











maintenance of that amity betwe 

necessary for the adva rent of social improvemeut and civilizations 
He viewed the state of relations with United States with apprehen- 
sion and anxiety ; but it 1 o manifesily the interest of both countries 
to maintain peace, that he could noi |} pe that the good sense of 
each community would prevail. He regretted that Lord John Russell 
had not, by a definite motion, tal e sense of the House as to 


the justice of the confi e which he asked in the course he 
proposed to pursue. It was not re at, after occupying 
for ten years the Situation of a priv dividual, he should be 
called upon in a month to propose a measure for the alteration of 
the Corn-laws; or, if he was to blame for the delay, what must be 
thought of that Government which had held oflice for five years and 
yet had intimated no united opinion on the subject until May 1841? 
Why had they suffered it to be made an open question? He did not 
mean to follow their example in that: having considered the matter, he 
did not mean to make it an open question, proposing a thing here that 
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it might be defeated there. They expected him to state the course he 
should pursue, and stake the existence of the Government on the issue: 
but how was it that they suffered Lord Melbourne to remain in office 
holding the opinions he did? and why did they appoint to the Vice- 
Presidency of the Board of Trade Mr. Sheil, who refused all inquiry 
on the subject? The greatest mischief which they could do to great 
principles was to leave them in abeyance as open questions. And 
finally, why had they reserved their denunciations against the Corn- 
laws until they had appealed to the people and been left in a minority 
of eighty? He took the Queen’s Speech, not as a vague recom- 
mendation to consider the subject, but as virtually a recommenda- 
tion of the definite proposal of an 8s. fixed duty: did its pro- 
pounders adhere to it now/? If not, they had to thank him for having 
stopped it. Had the adverse prospects of the harvest been realized, and 
the duty been fixed at 8s., in all probability Parliament would now 
have been assembled, under the auspices of the Whigs, to abate that 
8s. duty. Was it tolerably fair and reasonable, that in the face of a 
deficiency of seven millipns and a half accumulated by the Whigs, 
which he found on entering office, he should be asked at once to pro- 
duce his financial scheme/? If he adopted the Whig Budget, would it 
repair the deficiency ?. Lord Sydenham had told them that it was not 
safe to make the proposed alteration in the Timber-duties, so that the 
600,000/. which they recKoned upon from that source was gone; the 
price of British sugar wag so much reduced, that there was no prospect 
of realizing 700,000/. from the reduced duty on foreign sugar; and to 
the 400,000/. on which Mr. Baring reckoned from the new Corn-duty, 
1,100,000. was to be adddd for duty on corn included in the receipts of 
1840 upon which his estimate of 1841 was founded; so that to make 
good the deficiency 1,500,000. would have been required under that 
head. Then the expenjliture had been under estimated: in China 
alone, the real expense fdr the year would probably be 4,000,0001. in- 
stead of the 625,000/. in the estimate: and there was an alarming ten- 
dency to increased expenditure in the Colonies—900,000/. was estimated 
as the expenditure for Hong Kong this year, including the construction 
of a main road; Sir Wa Gipps had issued bounty-warrants for 





emigrants to New South Wales to the amount of 979,000/., reduced 
by Lord John Russel] to 500,000/.; 155,000. had been voted 
-to meet South Australian Bills, while bills for 14,000/. more had been 
presented at the Treasury and protested ; and a loan of 1,000,000/. had 
been guaranteed to Canada, and 100,000. had been promised for 
fortifications. Before Ministers could be called upon to produce their 
financial scheme, they ought to have time to revise the state of our 
commercial relations, with the United States, Naples, Texas, Brazil, 
and France; with all of which countries commercial treaties were 
pending. Lord John Russell gave him credi, for the constitution of 
the Irish Government: was he not, however, told night after night that 
he dared not form a Government for Ireland? that he would be the 
reluctant and degraded instrument of men ready to offer coarse insults 
to their Roman Catholie/fellow-countrymen? Not a month had elapsed 
before those predictions had been reversed— 

“T intend to administer the law with firmness, and I hope with dignity. I 
will not permit the administrction of Irish affairs to be influenced by the hope 
of conciliating support in the House of Commons; but I declare that the 
engagement into which I have entered to administer impartial justice in that 
country, shall, as far as depends upon me, be strictly fulfilled.” 

The force of circumstances had compelled him to take office: what 
could be his inducement to accept it ?— 

“Ts it likely that I would go through the labour which is daily imposed upon 
me, if I could not claim for myself the liberty of proposing to Parliament those 
measures which I believe to be conducive to the public weal? I will claim that 
liberty—I will propose those measures; and I do assure this House, that no 
consideration of mere political support should induce me to hold such an office 
as that which I fill by a servile tenure which would compel me to be the 
instrument of carrying other men’s opinions into effect.” : 

A long debate followed, of which we can only indicate the main 
features. Lord Paterson said, that there was vothing in our foreign 
relations to detain Parliament; it was the domestic state of the country 
which required attention ; and if Sir Robert had been out of office, he 
had not been out of the country. Lord Palmerston called in question 
Sir Robert’s accuracy in his statement of Chinese and Colonial expendi- 
ture. Mr. Vinxrers observed, that the Corn question had been post- 
poned until there was a Government which had the confidence of the 
country ; and he now called on Sir Robert, who furnished that respon- 
sible Government, to state his opinion. It might be inconvenient to 
Members to remain in town; but the people were starving, and he 
cautioned the House not to prolong the dangerous game which they 
were playing with the people, who already entertained an opinion that 
they could not obtain justice. Mr. Brornerton followed to somewhat 
the same effect. Mr. Warp regretted that Sir Robert did not submit 
his measures to the respectful consideration of the House. A New 
Member, whose name is not known, urged the Opposition to propose a 
motion and divide upon it, Mr. Cospen condemned the Ministerialists 
for meeting the question with cries of “ divide;” openly relying, not 
upon argument, but upon their majority. They did not know the state 
of public opinion ; for the late election was not a triumph of opinion, 
but a triumph of the purse. Mr. Cobden described the distress in Stock- 
port: half the houses are untenanted, and God knows whether he shall 
have constituents in five months, He knew a borough in which there 
"was much difficulty in finding a Mayor, as there were great fears of 
convulsions during the distress of the ensuing winter. He protested 
against the bandying of blame from party to party; and warned Sir 
Robert Peel that the delays of the Whigs could not justify his postponing 
the question of the people’s food at so perilous a crisis. Lord SAnDoN 
replied to Mr. Cobden’s taunt of bribery, by referring him to Bridport 
and Nottingham. There was as much humanity on his side of the House 
as the other: the present agitation, in fact, was an attempt of the mill- 
owners to divert attention from the grievances whiclr their own practices 
had brought upon the people. He did not attribute the present distress 
to the Corn-laws, and therefore he did not believe that alteration of the 
Corn-laws could relieve it. Mr. Hawes received this remark as 
some indication of the views of Government; and proceeded to argue 
for the necessity of Free Trade. Mr. Lrrvon said that alteration of the 
Corn-laws would ruin Ireland. Mr. Saanman CRawrorp was of the 
contrary opinion. Mr. Morcan Joun O’ConneELL was less sanguine 
than Lord John Russell as to the success of the Irish Government: he 








feared Lord Eliot would not be able to work out his own intentions. Mr. 
Harpy attributed the distress to over-production, and the desertion of 
houses in Stockport to the facilities of transit to other towns afforded by 
railways. Mr. Hinpiey maintained that the distress was really attri- 
butable to too little food. M. Monckton Miines deprecated summary 
treatment of so complicated a question as Free Trade. Mr. VERNON 
SMITH corrected some misconception of Sir Robert Peel’s as to the emi- 
gration to New South Wales; and a little further explanation took place 
between Sir Ropert and Lord Joun Russert. Mr. FieLpeEn then 
moved, as an amendment, a resolution, that it was the duty of the House 
to inquire into the existing distress, and that no supplies of money 
should be voted till such inquiry was made. The amendment was se- 
conded by Dr. Bowr1NG, and was rejected by 149 to 41. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of Supply; when Sir 
Rosert Peet moved that Mr. Greene should be Chairman of Com- 
mittees of Ways and Means. Mr. Greene returned thanks for the 
honour conferred on him. Sir Grorce CLERK proposed the first 
vote on the Estimates, 106,678/. to complete the charge of the Commis- 
sariat Department to Sist March 1842, After some opposition from Mr. 
WILLIAMs, on the ground of extravagance, the vote was taken ; as well 
as 25,003/. for half-pay and pensions in the same department. 

The Speaker having observed that there were certain clauses in the 
Administration of Justice Bill affecting the privileges of the House, 
Sir Roperr Peet moved that it be read a second time that day six 
months. It was thrown out accordingly. The ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
gave notice of a new bill on the subject, to be introduced on Monday. 

On the motion of Lord Asuiry, leave was given to bring in a bill to 
continue for three years, and to the end of the then next session of 
Parliament, the Act 3 and 4 William IV. cap 64, relative to the Custody 
of Insane Persons. 

Mr. Martin gave notice that he should move, next session, that an 
address be presented to the Queen, praying her to use her influence 
with the other maritime powers for the suppression of the barbarous 
system of privatecring in the time of war. 


There are more official announcements of Ministerial appointment § 
in last night’s Gazette. Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. MilneS 
Gaskell, Mr. Henry Bingham Baring, Mr. Alexander Pringle, and 
Mr. John Young, are appointed Commissioners for executing the office 
of Treasurer of the Exchequer of Great Britain and Ireland. The Earl 
of Lincoln, Mr. Alexander Milne, and the Honourable Charles Alex- 
ander Gore, are the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. Viscount 
Hawarden is gazetted as one of the Lords in Waiting in Ordinary. 
The Marquis of Exeter is appointed Groom of the Stole to Prince 
Albert; and Lord Colville Lord in Waiting to the Prince, in the room 
of the Earl of Morley, resigned. 


A correspondent writes from Sunderland—* Intimidation and bribes 
have been offered in many instances by the Tory agents, and nobly 
refused by the voters. Money has been employed by that party in 
greater profusion than at any previous election for this borough. The 
Chartist leaders nobly refused a bribe of 1251 which was offered by 
the Tories on condition of their bringing Colonel Thompson to a poll, 
to divide the Liberal interest.” 


A meeting was held at Manchester, in the Town-hall, on Thursday, 
to petition the Queen not to prorogue Parliament until the question of 
relief for the popular distress has been discussed. Some opposition was 
offered to the proceedings by the Chairman of a Conservative Asso- 
ciation, but it was trifling, and wholly unsuccessful. 





A déjeuner was given yesterday, by the New Zealand Company, at 
the West India Dock Tavern, Blackwall, to celebrate the sailing of the 
second colony of New Zealand. The company, which was very nume- 
rous, included the Duke of Sussex and the Dutchess of Inverness, the 
Duke and Dutchess of Somerset, the Earl of Devon, Lord Cotteaham, 
Lord Sandon, Lord Eglintoun, Mr. Somes the Governor of tle Com- 
pany, and several of the Directors, and many persons of rank and in- 
fluence. 


The Morning Chronicle says that a duel was fought yesterday be- 
tween Lord Cardigan and Colonel Wood. “ The duel, we are informed, 
arose from circumstances of a peculiarly delicate nature, in which the 
character of a noble lady is involved.” Colonel Wood was severely 
wounded in the head. 


The Paris papers of Thursday reiterate a report which has for several 
days been gaining strength in that city, that the Duke of Bordeaux, 
who fell from his horse lately and hurt his leg, had died of lock-jaw. 

There was no disturbance in Paris on Wednesday night. The name 
of the man who fired at the Princes, is now said to be Quesne!, Pappart 
being an assumed name. ‘The JVational announces an open and armed 
resistance to the resurvey of taxes at St. Bohnet, in the Upper Alps. 


Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 22d June 1841 to the 14th September 1841— 








LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation ......... £17,481,000 Securities ......... £23,567,0006 
Deposits .......00006 8,052,000 Bullion ...... seeeee 4,975,000 

£25,533,000 | £28,542,000 


In hastily copying from another paper last week, we were betrayed 
into the error of calling Lord Lowther the second son of the Earl of 
Lonsdale : he is the eldest son. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHange, Farpay AFTERNOON. 

In the early part of this week the general subject of conversation in the 
monied world was the affairs of a Joint Stock Banking Company, whose ac- 
ceptances on their London agents had been dishonoured, on the plea that they 
had not sufficient funds: their branches are five in number. Several mis- 
statements were instantly current as to the cause of refusal; whilst some at- 
tributed it to the reason just assigned, there were others who set it down toa 
quarrel between the London” agents and the Directors; but the latter proved 
to be erroneous, as it is asserted there is no misunderstanding, but the agents 
did not like the responsibility of making further advances under the circum- 
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stances. It is said they had been engaged in a very extensive business, and a 
large amount of the bills which were dishonoured on Saturday were drawn by 
houses in New York. The Directors were endeavouring on Monday to effect 
an arrangement with different banking-houses here, offering to transfer the 
agency in case they could obtain assistance; and they made remittances to 
their present agents during the day for meeting their notes of issue in full ; 
but in the interim the acceptances remained unpaid, nor were they able, it was 
said, to make the proposed arrangement with any of the banks. It first com- 
menced business in 1834, and the nominal — was 500,000/. 

On Tuesday the exchanges were again lower: the demand for bills upon 
Hamburg caused a decline in the rates. Upon Paris and Amsterdam they 
were much the same as the last post. 

There has been very little variation in the value of the English Funds this 
week. Consols declined on Tuesday } per cent., viz. to 90}, upon receipt of 
the news of the attempted assassination of the Duke d’AuMALE, but rallied 
again the next day: since then they have been alternately buyers and sellers 
at that quotation. Exchequer Bills have remained dull at 12s. to ld4s.; and 
prices generally have been without variation. New Three-and-a-half per 
Cents. are at 983.9. Money is rather easier. 

In the Foreign Funds, there has been little doing, except in Spanish Stock, 
which has been gradually advancing during the week, and is noty 223 4. This 
is chiefly owing to a letter said to have been received by a house in the City 
from M. Surka Y. Rutw, the Spanish Minister of Finance, which has in- 
spired confidence. It is to the effect that the reports of another military in- 
surrection to restore the Queen Regent are untrue, and that the Government 
held the means of preserving order. The Cortes are closed, and he says he 
shall consequently have more leisure to meditate on the means of carrying out 
a plan for the settlement of the whole debt, and the reform of the finance ad- 
ministration. He declares that it is not the intention of the Government to 
raise fresh loans, but to place matters upon such a system of retrenchment and 
economy as shall enable it to mect its claims. It is further stated that the 
highly respectable house of R. Tuornton and Co. will have the conversion of 
the over-due Coupons confided to them ; and from the known character of the 
firm, this has given additional confidence that a better sera is dawning upon 
the unfortunate Bondholders. 

The prices of the English Funds continued in the same dormant state as 
they have been all the week, up to the close of business this afternoon: Con- 
sols for Money, 893 7; Ditto for the Account, 903; Exchequer Bills, 12s. to 
14s.; India Stock, 246 to 7; Ditto Bonds, 2 to4; New Three-and~a-half per 
Cents., 983 9. 

In the Foreign house, Spanish has been as high as 223 7, but leaves off at 
22) §. Portuguese Five per Cents., 303 $; Ditto Three per Cents., 18} 3. 
Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents., 513 3; Ditto Five per Cents., 1024 3. Co- 
lumbian, 214. Mexican, 254, 7. 

The Share-market has becn without variation for several days. London and 
Birmingham, 67 9 premium; Great Western, 125 13} premium; Ditto Half- 
shares, 44 } premium; Ditto Fifth-siares, 33 % premium; South Western, 
501; London and Brighton, 4 3% discounc; Blackwall, 10} } per Share ; 
Ditto New Shares 2} 3 premium. 

Sarurpay, TWELve o’Crocx. 

In the English Stock Market no new feature has yet presented itself, and 
ag are quite stationary. Consols for Money 89} 7, ditto for Account 903; 

New Three-and-a-half per Cents. 983 9; Exchequer Bills 12s. to 14s.; India 
Stock 2464 to 74. 

In the Foreign House, Spanish Stock comes the same from Paris as yester- 
day; but as better prices were expected, the consequent disappointments has 
caused a declinqof 4 per cent., being now quoted 223 3. In other Stocks there 
is nothing doing Portuguese Five per Cents. 30} 3: ditto Three per Cents. 
18} 3; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents. 514 2 ; ditto Five per Cents. 1024 4; 
Colombian 203 14; Mexican 25} 3; Belgian 102 3. 

3 per Ceut. Consuls .......0- 894 7 Columbian 6 per Cents ..... 203 1} 

Ditto for Account .......666. 90 3 Dauish 3 per Cents ...csecee 794 80 

3 per Cent. Reduced ........ shut Dutch 24 per Cents .....06... 514 2 










3) per Cent. Ditto,......... shut Mexican 5 per Cents. Consd. 25} 9 
New of per Ceuts...... 933 9 Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 394 } 
TRE PAGE na5cwiecenss shut Ditto New 5 per Cents. 1841.. 25% 6+ 
Exchequer Bills .....000.22. 12 14 Ditto 3 per Ceuts ......00-.. let 
Tudia Stuck ..cce..cccccces 240k FE Russian 5 per Ceuts..... 20. LLL 112 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.,...-.- 674 8} Spanish (Active) ..ccessseo. 22 4 


Beigian Sper Ceuts.... 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Sept. 13th, Herschell, Adamson, from Bengal; and Munster 
Lass. Carew, from the Cape; 15th, London. Gibson, from Singapore; and Grecian, 
Richards, from Van Diemen’s Land. Off Deal, 16th, Henry Davidson, M: Donald, 
from Bengal. At Liverpool, 10th, Euterprise, Robertson, from Bengal; 15th, British 
Merchaut, ——, from Bombay; and i6th, Jumna, Clark, from Bengal. At St. Helena, 
— to 24th July, Dutchess of Clarence, Birch, from China. At Van Diemen’s 

and, previous to 2dd April, Dunean, Grieves, and Afliance, Spencer, from London. 

Sailed— From Gravesend, Sept. 11th, Nankin, Palmer, for Bengal. From Liverpool, 
llth, Eur! Grey, Bell, for Bengal; 14th, Cambridge, Brown; aud 15th, Colchester, 
Withers, for Bombay. 





THE THEATRES. 


Covent GARDEN and the Haymarket have commenced running the 
race of competition in revivals and novelties; but, happily for the play- 
goers, not with the same pieces. 

Riches, or the Wife and Widow, Masstxcer’s powerful play of The 
City Madam cut down to a three-act melodrama, was produced for the 
first time, at the Haymarket, on Thursday. Macreapy plays the prin- 
cipal character, Luke, the spendthrift brother of a rich City merchant; 
who in his beggary fawns upon and flatters his wealthy brother and 
gains golden opinions by his meekness and kindheartedness; but when 
suddenly enriched, shows himself grasping, cruel, and sensual. The 
sudden and violent transitions of character in Luke, startling as they 
are in the play, appear unnatural from the want of that semblance of 
hypocrisy in Macreapy’s professicn of goodness and generosity which 
should make clear to the audience the artful insincerity of his con- 
duct. Macreapy pleads for the debtors with the fervour of real 
benevolence, and a boldness and vehemence alike inconsistent with 
his dissimulation and a deferential humility towards his brother. 
The intense eagerness with which he gloats over the will by which he 
is made his brother's heir, as if his face was sharpened by sordid exulta- 
tion, is a fine piece of by-play; but his outbreak of tyrannical power 
lacks the gusto and wild flush of an unbounded wilfulness, stimulated 
by revenge for past insults, to colour with the bright hues of imagina- 
tion the grimness of his ferocity and selfishness, Mrs. Srrr.ine, as 
Lady Traffic, the termagant “ City Madam,” though deficient in per- 
sonal force and amplitude to give due effect to the full-blown pomposity 
and furious passion of the character, entered so heartily into its humours 
as to convey a lively idea in little of the gusts of rage and vexation that 
raise a perpetual whirlwind in the house of Sir John Traffic: the cant- 
ing tone of grateful sorrow with which she veils her eager delight at 
the prospect of being left a rich widow, and the incontinent burst of 








chagrin with which she receives the news of her disappointment, are in 
the true spirit of comedy. The masculine force of the dialogue, and 
the strong markings of the characters, bespeak the power and mastery 
of the elder dramatists; but the performance did not produce an answer- 
able impression. 

Cottey Crpper’s comedy, She Would and She Would Not, was re- 
vived at Covent Garden last night, with as much success as its slender 
merits deserved. It is one of those Spanish plots of intrigue in which 
incident and situation are all in «lJ, and character and dialogue are of 
no account; the vivacity being of that fatiguing sort that tantalizes by 
its emptiness, and not unfrequently offends by its coarseness: disguises, 
bribes, threats, and trickery, constitute the business of the play. Mes- 
dames Nespir and Waxrrer Lacy dressed en cavalier, FARREN as the 
old dupe, Miss Coorer as his daughter, and Mrs, Oncer and Hartey 
as a pair of roguish servants, kept up the ball with spirit: they all 
played capitally, Farren especially ; and the elegant costumes and 
scenery supplied what was wanting in externals, Yet it was hardly 
worth the pains bestowed upon its production. 

A new five-act comedy, with the title of Vanity, or What will the 
World Say? is announced for Saturday next at Covent Garden: Mr. 
Mark Lemon is reported to bethe author. Atthe Haymarket, Saert- 
DAN Know es’s feeble and forgotten play, The Beggar’s Daughter 
of Bethnal Green, is to be revived on Tuesday. 


We were too late to see the anrics of Punch played off by KeEEtey 
at the new Strand; and to hear Mrs. Krexey, as the showman’s wife, 
miinic the airs of a peripatetic prima donna. We recommend the 
reader who loves fun to be in time, for the echoes of the roar of 
laughter gave us a hint of the merriment. 

Miss J. Morpacunr has been playing in two or three popular after- 
pieces at the English Opera-house. She is clever and sprightly ; but her 
pointed attention to the audience diminishes the effect of her acting 
materially. 

Mr. Baure the composer takes a benefit at the Italian Opera-house 
on Wednesday, which is to be opened on that occasion at playhouse 
prices. ‘The performances are to be Othello, by the ‘* Shaksperians,” a 
party of amateur actors; and a concert, in which the Italian artistes 
now in London will assist. We hope the public will, by a flowing 
bumper, show their sympathy for the losses incurred by Mr. Bare in 
a recent meritorious enterprise. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. / 

On the 20th June, at Columbo, the Lady of Major Darsy Grrrrtra, of the Ninetieth 
Regimeut, and daughter of the Hon. Baron Dimsdale, of a daughter. 

On the 11th September, in King Street, Norwich, the Lady of the Hon. H. Manyers 
Surton, of a daughter. 

On the Lith, at Baronald, Lanarkshire, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Hatt, of a 
daughter. 

On the Lith, at Motley House, Devon, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Pepier, of a 
daughter, 

On the llth, at Nidrie, the Lady of Ayprew Wavucuore, Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 13th, at Heath Hall, the Hon. Mrs. Smyrna, of a son. 

On the 13th, at St. Audrews’, Biggleswade, Mrs. Joun N. Foster, of a daughter. 

Oo the Lith, in Wilton Cresceut, the Lady of George Drummonp, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 16th, at Hither Green, Lewisham, the Hon. Mrs. Sprine Rice, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, in Wilton Crescent, the Lady of Sir E, Hayes, Bart., M.P. of a son. 

At Campton House, Bedfordshire, the Lady Etizapetu Ospory, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 12th June, at Calcutta, the Hon. H. F. H. Pery, third son of the late Lord 
Glentworth, and grandson of the Earl of Limerick, to AmeLIA Mary, secoud daughter 
of Captain Rowland Money, R.N., C.B. 

On the }0th August, at the Palace of St. Michael and St, George, Corfu, Henry BAKER, 
Esq., of the Ionian General Treasury, to Sopxta, eldest daughter of William Larkins 
Reynolds, Esq., Collector of Public Revenues and in charge of Health Department for 
the island of Cephalonia. 

On the 6th September, at Hanover, Brrners Taytor, Esq., of her Majesty's Office 
for Foreign Affairs, to Eyiry Ecice, third daughter of General Sir Hugh Halkett. 

On the 8th, at Milton, uear Gravesend, the Rev. Bowater James VeRNon, of Wheat- 
ley, Oxon, to Harrterre Ann Mason, only daughter of the late Henry Hirst, Esq. 

On the 10th, at Baltra, uear Belfast, Wrt1aM, third son of John Heriot, Esq., Fel- 
lowhills, Berwickshire, to Mary, second daughter of the late S. Young, Esq., Dalkeith. 

On the Lith, at Weymouth, Lieutenant-Co.onel R. F. Metvi.£ Browne, late of the 
Eighth or King’s Regiment, ouly son of General Gore Browne, to Hannan Exiza, only 
daughier of the late Captain Nicholetts, Bromptrees House, Herefordshire. 

Ou the Lith, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Henry Francis Earu, Esq,, to HEN- 
RIETIA, youngest danghter of the late Sir George Dallas, Bart. 

Ou the L4th, at Bampton, Oxon, the Rev, Jonny Pavirr Penson, Vicar of Clanfield, 
Oxon, to Caruertne, youngest daughter of the late Richard Samler, Esq., of East Hill, 
Wandsworth. Suriey. 

On the 14th, at the Church of St. Mary de Castro, Guernsey, the Rev. Tuomas 
Crarke, of East Bergholt, Suffolk, to Loutsa, eldest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lane, of Woodlands, Guernsey. 

Ou the i6th, at St. Ge.rge’s, Bloomsbury, Joun Hancock Hatt, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, eldest sow of the Rev. J. H. Hall, of Risley Hall, Derbyshire, to Lavra, daughter 
of the late Mr. Justice Gaselee. 

On the l6th, at Latton Church, the Rev. Gzeorck Epwarp Bruxner, M.A., of Aston, 
Herts, eldest son of George A. Bruxner, Esq., of St. Petersburg, to ANNE Mary, second 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Arkwright, of Mark Hall, Essex. 

Oa the 16th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Ropertck Mackenzie, Esq., of Flower- 
burn, Ross-shire, to Caroninz, youugest daughter of the late Robert Nicholson, Esq., of 
Bradley Hall, County of Durham. 

Ou ‘be 16th, at Harrogate, Ep>warp Rowzanp, second son of the late Walter Strick- 
land, Esq., of Cokethorpe Park, Oxon, to Mary Katuartne, second daughter of J. 
Harrison, Esq,, of Pucklington, Yorkshire. 

DEATHS, 

Ou the 12th May, at the island of Junkceylon, on his passage to China, Lieutenant 
Sranoptsu Hary, Eighteenth Royal Irish Regiment, youngest son of Aylmer Haly, Esq., 
of Wadhurst Castle, Sussex. 

Ou the ist August, at Wall House Estate, Dominica, James Larptaw, Esq., Secre- 





| tary, Registrar, and Clerk of the Council, and Ulerk of the Euroimeuts in that 


| island, 


——————————— 


Ou the 16th August, in the Champs Elysees, Paris, Sir NicHonas Bartirre SkorrowE, 
in his 72d year. 

On the 2d September, at Tralee, Captain Henry H. Cusine, of the Ninetieth Light 
Infantry, eldest son of the late General Cuming. 

Ou the 4th, at Ramsgate, Mrs. Krycarp, Relict of Alexander Kincaid, Esq., of 
Edinburgh, in her 84th year. 

Ou the 6th, at Durwestou, Dorset, Mr. Bexzamrn Gopwi, in his 98th year. 

On the 9th, at Cliftou, Jang, Wife of the Rev. Richard Quarrell, Cheltenham. 

Oa the L0th. at Melville Castle, N.B., the Viscountess Metvinne. 

Ou the i0th, at Torquay, Georciana, eldest daughter of the Rev. George Martin, 
Cano: Residentiary of Exeter. 

Ou the 13th, iu Lansdowne Place, Brighton. Mrs. Gissorneg, in her 92d year. 

On the 13th, at Newtownbarry, Ireland, the Hon. Ropert Taomas Maxwett, late 
mate of her Majesty’s ship Asia, in his 24th year. 

On the 14th, at Rossmore Lodge, near York, General Warton, in his 76th year. 

Ou the 15th, at Bromptou, Mrs. Mary Hassext, in her 88th year. 

In Queen Aune Street, Cavendish Square, JvprtH, Relict of the late Lieutenant- 
General Nicuorson, Hun. East India Company's Service, in her 80th year. 

At Brighton, Coxnwatiis Hewett, M.D., in his 54th year. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF 
CORN-LAW REPEAL. 
Tue natural inference of any person who has been satisfied that 
a restrictive corn-law is an evil in itself, that it is incapable of pro- 
ducing any good to counterbalance its inherent mischievousness, 
and that there is nothing in the allegation we so often hear re- 
peated that peculiar circumstances in British society render a re- 
strictive corn-law eligible, is that the sooner we get rid of our 
Corn-laws the better. A proposal of this kind, however, is inva- 
riably met, even by many who profess to be convinced of the evils 
of the law, by representations of the hardship that the process of 
repealing it will occasion to particular classes. 

Assertions of this kind are not to be lightly passed over. We 
are not entitled to occasion unnecessary pain to any individual in our 
endeavours to effect general good. The task of the publicist is to 
create the greatest possible amount of enjoyment at the least possi- 
ble expense of suffering. Even though the power of immediately 
repealing the Corn-laws were in our hands, before giving it effect 
it would be our duty to pause to inquire who are likely to be suf- 
ferers by the change; to what extent they are likely to be inju- 
riously affected ; to reassure their minds, disturbed by their exagge- 
rated estimate of the danger to which-they are exposed; and to 
take such precautions as may reduce the unavoidable suffering (for 
no change in human institutions can be effected without occasion- 
ing some suffering or inconvenience, more or less) to its minimum. 
Under any circumstances, this would be the duty of those who 
seek the repeal of the Corn-laws: in their actual position it is 
their interest, seeing that the power of conceding or withholding 
that repeal is possessed by the very class which is or believes itself 
likely to be injured by a repeal of the Corn-laws. 

It is asserted, then, even by some who adinit that the agricul- 
tural as well as every other interest would be benefited eventually 
by the repeal of the Corn-laws, that some time must elapse before 
the good effects of the change can be felt; that the immediate 
effect of the repeal of the Corn-laws, by increasing the amount of 
grain in the country, would be to alter its relative value to other 
commodities; and that on this account, farmers who have long 
leases, or landlords who have mortgages on their estates, might be 
ruined before any general improvement could take place in the con- 
dition of the classes to which they belong. Let us, as a prelimi- 
nary step to the inquiry how much truth there is in this assertion, 
endeavour to form an accurate conception of the effect which a 
repeal of the Corn-laws is likely to produce on the condition of 
persons so circumstanced. 

The farmer’s annual income is the surplus crop (or its value in 
money or other commodities) after rent and the expenses of culti- 
vation are deducted. The landlord’s annual income is the portion 
of the crop (or its value in money or other commodities) which the 
farmer agrees to pay him yearly for the use of the soil. The 
admission of foreign corn into the market by a repeal of the Corn- 
laws would not affect the fertility of the soil: the same labeur 
would produce the same croy'sas before. But there being a greater 
quantity of corn in the market to exchange for the quantity of 
other goods in the market, the quantity of the goods received in 
exchange for any given quaijtity of corn would be less. If before 
the repeal of the Corn-laws there were in the market for every 
bushel of corn one coat, one hat, one pair of shves, &c.—and if 
after their repeal the quantity of corn in the market were to be 
increased one-half—there woiild be at the later period one coat, one 
hat, one pair of shoes, &c. in the market for every bushel and a half 
of corn: three bushels of coin would exchange for no more than 
two bushels of corn exchangtd for before. It is clear from this, 
that, leaving al! other effects of a repeal of the Corn-laws out of 
view, the exchangeable value) of the landlord’s and farmer's share 
of the crop will be at first diminished in value exactly in proportion 
to the greater amount of corn|brought to market. 

So far the case of the landlord or farmer would be exactly the 
case of the producers of any commodity which in consequence of 
some new invention is brought to market in greater quantities by 
the same amount of labour.) No improvement can be made in 
machinery—no new or richer vein of coal or ore can be opened 
up—no improved line of road can be made, without affecting 
some individual or individuals, in the same way that landlord 
and farmer are likely to be) affected by a repeal of the Corn- 
laws. We have never hearjl any proposal made to compen- 
sate the hand-loom weavers |for what they have lost by the 
introduction of power-looms; jor even the farmers round London 
for what they have lost by letter turnpike-roads and railroads 
and steam-boats enabling the farmers and graziers of the remotest 
districts in the country to comjete with them in the markets of the 
Metropolis. It is only those] Jandlords and farmers whose cases 
have something peculiar in them for whom any claim can be ad- 
vanced: the rest, it is admitjed, must even take the chances of 
trade, make the most of theii| diminished income, or try to in- 
crease it by other means. 

The peculiar cases of hard}hip emphatically dwelt upon, are 
those of farmers who are tied |to their farms by long leises with 
money-rents, and landlords wl\o have mortgages on their estates. 
In both cases, the hardship to the suffering parties is occasioned by 
their annual liabilities being expressed in a commodity which has 
not had its value diminished tly the process that diminishes the 
value of their annual income.| The farmer who is not tied down 
by a lease, if he find the quantity of the annual net produce of the 











farm left him by his landlord under the old bargain inadequate to 
support him, may give up his farm or obtain a reduction of rent, 
The farmer who has a lease may be forced to pay what he bargained 
for, and keep labouring on, although the exchangeable value of his 
share of the crop has been so far diminished that it has become 
insufficient to support him and his family. If his bargain with 
his landlord has been for a money-rent, he will be forced to sell 
more of his crop to procure that money: his share of the crop 
will be reduced in quantity as well as in value. Then with 
regard to the landlord : his farmers, if not tied down by leases, will 
insist upon a reduction of rents, or throw up their farms, which he 
will only be able to let to others at reduced rents. Those who 
are tied to their farms by leases may be made bankrupt if he 
insists upon having the full amount of his bond, and their farms 
also be thrown into his hands. The consequence of a reduction 
of the value of corn by more being brought to market, must one 
way or other be to diminish the value of the proportion of the 
annual crop to which the landlord is entitled, without increasing its 
quantity; while the quantity which he must dispose of in order to 
procure the sum of money necessary to pay the interest on his 
mortgages is increased. 

Parties so circumstanced have this to say for themselves—“ The 
engagements which threaten to be productive of so much embar- 
rassment to us were entered into when there was no prospect of 
any change in the Corn-laws. We made our bargain with refer- 
ence to the existing state of social relations, a state of affairs 
which every thing concurred to persuade us was likely to last. 
We took our chance of the ordinary changes in business, but we 
could not calculate on a sudden change to be effected by act of 
Parliament. If it is sufficient to justify others in promoting that 
change that they look to be benefited by it, surely it is sufficient 
to justify us in opposing it that we look to be injured by it.” This 
argument is seldom advanced directly as an argument against 
the repeal of the Corn-law; it is used ostensibly for the purpose 
of advocating deliberation and delay—a delay which in such cases 
is generally equivalent to a denial of the innovation demanded. 

To this latter extent it is clear that the argument cannot be le- 
gitimately pushed. The question lies not between the alternatives 
of equivalent advantages for one or other of two classes; it lies 
between permanent adyantage to all classes on the one hand, and 
transient pressure on the other, which may last long enough to ruin 
individuals belonging to one class, but must in the long run benefit 
that class in the aggregate, along with all the other classes that go 
to make up society. ‘The very utmost that the individuals exposed 
to danger can be entitled to demand, is something in the way of 
compensation. All they can ask with any appearance of fairness is, 
“ Since so much good is to be procured for the general body at our 
expense, let us receive some compensation at the hands of those 
who are to benefit by our suffering.” The request is deserving of 
attention, inasmuch as compliance with it may render a settlement 
of the Corn-law question, satisfactory to all parties, more easily 
and speedily attainable. The repeal of the Corn-laws, if obtained 
without a previous change in our institutions, must be obtained 
from a Parliament in which the agricultural interest prepon- 
derates. Nor does the agricultural interest stand alone in its 
support of these laws: the great mouied interest, concentrated 
in London, and able at any time to cripple or promote manu- 
facturiig enterprise by granting or refusing pecuniary advances, 
is as sensitively alive to any thing that threatens to affect the in- 
comes of the mortgaged property, as the agriculturists themselves. 
All who seek a peaceable and constitutional settlement of this 
question, will see the necessity of respectfully listening to and 
discussing any plea urged by parties having so much power in their 
hands. 

There are three classes of landowners whose incumbrances lead 
them to entertain the apprehensions to which we are now adverte 
ing,—those who have borrowed money to expend it in the acquisi- 
tion or the improvement of land; those who have incurred debt by 
their extravagance ; and those who have succeeded to property upon 
which money had been borrowed by way of mortgage in order to 
make provisions for younger brothers and sisters. In strict justice 
not one of these has any claim for compensation, Every man 
knows that laws are liable at any time to be repealed or modified ; 
and this is taken into consideration by every prudent man (just the 
same as other contingent risks) in buying or improving land, or in 
providing for his family. Ou the plea of humanity, the spendthrifts 
who have incurrred debt by extravagance have not the shadow of 
aclaim for compensation. ‘The speculator in land is a more re- 
spectable character, but his claim is scarcely a jot stronger: he 
could see the signs of the times, and ought to have taken into 
account the chance of the Corn-laws being altered. There 
is more to be said in behalf of him who has succeeded 
to an estate burdened with family provisions: the debt incurred 
was not by his act; the miscalculation argues no overweening want 
of caution on his part ; he has innocently become owner of a pro- 
perty, the possession of which has entailed upon him the necessity 
of keeping up a certain expenditure; and if his apprehensions of 
what is to be the effect of repealing the Corn-laws be realized, that 
property will prove illusory—affording creditors a plea for exacting 
from him the payment of debts amounting to more than its value. 
We repeat, that in strict justice not one of these classes has any 
claim for compensation: but it is impossible to divest ourselves of 
a sympathetic feeling for the last-mentioned; and, so deeply are 
we convinced of the immense benefit that would be derived to all 
classes from the repeal of the existing Corn-laws—so certain are 
we that the apprehensions entertained by the landed interest of the 
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extent even of the temporary pressure are exaggerated—that we 
think the repeal would be cheaply purchased by giving sufferers by 
it, the improvident and even the criminal as well as the inno- 
cent, security that compensation would be made for any serious 
amount of injury it might inflict upon them. ’ 

The apprehensions of the agricultural interest might be allayed 
by a proposal of this kind, on the part of those who seek the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws—‘ We admit that any loss imposed upon in- 
dividuals by the operation of a repeal of the Corn-laws on con- 
tracts entered into with a fair and reasonable prospect that these 
laws were to be permanent, entitle the losers to compensation in 
the event of repeal being carried. We restrict this concession to 
such cases of loss as can be clearly traced to the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, and are of sufficient extent to render compensation ne- 
cessary to enable the losers to retain their place in society. On 
this understanding, we agree that the sum of shall be se- 
cured upon the public revenue for the purpose of affording com- 
pensation to all losers who shall be found on inquiry to belong to 
the class herein designated.” We believe that the repeal of the 
Corn-laws would be cheaply purchased at any sum that has any 
chance to be inserted to fill up the blank left in this formula of 
agreement. It binds the nation to compensate none but real losers, 
toa serious amount, and by the operation of Corn-law repeal. The 
number of those really needing compensation would be found 
to be trifling compared with those who are deterred from con- 
ceding repeal by the vague fear that they themselves may be 
the losers. It is much easier to convince a man that an impending 
evil will affect only a few of the class to which he belongs, than 
that he will not himself be one of the sufferers. 
proposed would do good mainly by establishing confidence in the 
measure. On the other hand, it would afford a guarantee to the 
agricultural classes that every care would be taken to make the 
transition from a restricted to a free trade in grain in the way least 
calculated to affect them injuriously. The tax-paying classes being 
held bound to make good all tangible losses traceable to the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, would have an interest in reducing the loss occasioned 
by the operation to its minimum. 

It will be observed that the agreement here suggested refers 


The guarantee | 








merely to the landowners: it is evident, however, that the benefit | 


of the security given to them would extend to their creditors. A 
special provision may require to be embodied in the act of repeal, 
for the security of the farmers occupying farms on long leases: it 


might be made incumbent upon every landowner applying for com- : 


pensation, in proving his title to it, to show that reductions corre- 
sponding to his claims had been made in the rents of his leasehold 
tenantry. 

We see no other means of affording a fair and reasonable security 
to all parties against loss by the experiment, than some such arrange- 
ments as are here indicated; but we entertain no prepossession 
in their favour strong enough to exclude others that may be sug- 
gested and shown to be capable of being more easily worked. The 


gradual repeal frequently spoken of is a very inadequate substitute | 


for arrangements of this kind. 
of those who object to any experimenting upon the Corn-laws from 
apprehension of loss to themselves individually. It is as clearly 
demonstrable as the consequence of any untried act can be, that 
the effect of a gradual repeal of the Corn-laws would be to post- 
pone the benefits anticipated from such a measure ; and it is ap- 
parent that any prolongation of the general suffering of society 
must be for the disadvantage of those who are to bear the largest 


proportion of temporary suffering necessarily occasioned by any 


state of transition. 


It does not reassure the minds | 


Arrangements of the kind here suggested seem to be the most | 


fair and satisfactory method of meeting those objections to Corn-law 
repeal which rest upon the inconvenience that such a measure 
would occasion to individuals. A preliminary resolution of the 


Legislature, such as we have proposed, might have the effect of 


allaying sectional distrusts, and of bringing all classes to labour 
upon the great measure of relief with a sense of a common interest. 





FALSE AND FOOLISH RELIANCES. 

Ir is an exploded precept of philosophy, that he can judge best who 
mixes least in the manceuvres of party but looks the closest into 
their actions. “Nous avons changé tout cela!” we now go far 
from that middle course to the two opposite extremes: while one 
enthusiastic Quinctilian of the new school insists that the critic can 
best discuss the merits of an actor whom he has never seen, because 
then be is most sure not to be prejudiced, your new Phocion in- 
sists that political impartiality and discrimination can only be at- 
tained by the partisan. The way to form a right judgment of the 
position of parties is, according to the recent plan, to overlook their 
actions, and to throw yourself without reserve at the feet of certain 
“leaders,” to receive their decisions without hesitation or ques- 
tion. You must “ take a decided course.” The hint, by the way, 
as a mere maxim in strategy, should not be lost on military gene- 
rals; who may now understand that the way to secure a victory is 
to overlook all the deficiencies in your own resources and all the 
mistakes of your officers—the way to win victories is to assume that 
they are won. 

Of course the Spectator, just now, is out of the good graces of some 
philosophers of the sort. 
aberration from the beaten path of party, lately urged upon us the 
necessity of our taking “some side.” Another correspondent, not 
of our own but of the Morning Chronicle, is still more scandalized at 
our delinquency because we cannot see the policy of Mr. AcLann’s 
mock opposition to Sir Ropert Peen at Tamworth. This person 


dates his letter from the Reform Club. The Reform Club is a very 
large building, open to a very various class of visitants; and among 
others, it isa house of call for the workmen of Registration Societies 
and Anti-Corn-law Associations. From his earnest manner we 
suspect that our new censor is of this order—a fellow-workman of 
the contemned Acianp. He rebukes us because we ask what 
effect the display of a minority at the poll could have upon the 
cause ; and, assuming that Sir Ropert Pest was afraid to encounter 
his formidable opponent, he infers that the moral effect of the 
contest will be great.* Why, the contest was merely laughed at; 
and as we do not desire to see the repeal of the Corn-laws made @ 
subject of ridicule, we are sorry to see an accredited servant of the 
cause allowed to make such a lamentable exhibition. As to Sir Ro- 
BERT PeEx’s absence, is there any man of decent sense and honesty, 
not pledged to a certain faith, who can say he believes it to have 
been owing to Sir Rogert’s fear of the Anti-Corn-law lecturer ? 
That absence was no proof of the late Member’s weakness, but of 
his strength in the borough, and of its being so notorious that he 
was strong that no bond fide opposition would be ventured against 
the absent candidate. No Captain TownsHeEnp was forthcoming now. 
Nor is it altogether so unusual, when an official appointment sends 
a Member to be reélected, for his constituents to replace him with- 
out the trouble of a personal attendance. To give acase in point. 
When Sir Henry Parnest received his appointment in 1835, the 
electors of Dundee offered, as the electors of ‘Tamworth did to Sir 
Rozert Peer, to return him in his absence; and they did so. Sir 
Henry was neither so important an officer of Government as Sir 
Rosert, nor was the juncture such as to make his absence from 
the Metropolis so obviously inconvenient as that of the Premier 
would be. The Member for Dundee, however, was not then known 
as a truckler for salaries anda peerage ; and in those days he, as 
well as Sir RoperT PeEx now, might have had little fear even of a 
James ACLAND. 

Our censor may thus learn why Sir Ropert Pzer had no need 
to dread the march stolen upon him by the Anti-Corn-law employé: 
but we fear that persons who can see more of the sublime than the 
ridiculous in the Tamworth farce are not in very good case to see 
any thing but their own peculiar visions of glory. Those who 
have most cause to complain are Mr. Virtrers and Mr. Cosprn, 
and the other Free Trade leaders, whose great cause has been a 
little damaged by being sported in the burlesque. It is, however, 
too good a one to suffer permanently even from so very detrimental 
an abuse. 

* “Ifthe Spectator were in less hurry to find fault, it would probably have 
suggested itself to his mind that there may be a result on opinion, as well as on 
the poll, from the contest of a vacant seat. Would it not appear probable to an 
impartial observer, that the moral effect of taking Sir Robert Peel to task, of 
requiring an explanation of his policy, and of giving to that policy a public 
analysis and exposure before his face on the hustings at Tamworth, was the 
object in view, rather than that of exhibiting a mere numerical triumph on the 
poll of a fourth-rate borough. Is not the determination of Sir Robert Peel to 
absent himself from the election presumptive evidence of the effect such a 
course was calculated to have; one which he has been driven to frustrate by 
the unworthy expedient of fighting shy of the encounter, and evading the 
gauntlet ?”’—Morning Chronicle, Sept. 13. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE. 

Tue decision of the Gresham Trustees as to the future site and 
character of Gresham College has at length been made; and 
those who take any interest in its concerns, and, in what is more 
important, the extension of the means of education, will learn with 
pleasure that this venerable and valuable institution is destined once 
more to have “a local habitation” befitting its honoured “ name.” 

Unlike most similar institutions of bygone times, Gresham College 
was founded in the true spirit of philanthropy. It is unshackled 


| by any injunctions that may impede its usefulness or render it 
4 y 1) i I 


inapplicable to the present or future wants of society. Its doors are 
open to all, and its Trustees are free to choose the Professors where 
they please: there is no invidious preference given to any uni- 
versity, church, or creed; they are simply enjoined tochoose men who 
are ‘mete and competent to the discharge of their several duties.” 


| These duties are rather enjoined in general than precise terms; and 
| it is clear that the acute mind of Gresuam, looking forward to a 


state of society of different habits and requirements to that in which 
he lived, purposely left his Trustees and his Professors as much as 
possible unshackled in their future course. Of this licence the 
latter (when Barrow, Petry, Briacs, Wrey, and Hooke were of 
the number) availed themselves by forming the Royal Society 
within the walls of their College, and giving it an abode there for 
half a century. The prescribed duties of the Professors are the 
delivery of public lectures at certain times in the year; but it can 
hardly be conceived that, in the spacious building and princely en- 
dowment which Gresuam bequeathed to his fellow-citizens, he con- 
templated no more than this. How his intentions might be most 


| efficiently carried into effect, and his general design be most suc- 


A worthy correspondent, who regrets our | 


cessfully worked out, he left for others to decide ; contenting himself 
with a general declaration of his object, which was uniform and 
unchangeable, rather than descending to details which time and 
circumstances might render inexpedient, if not impracticable. 
Eighty years since, it is well known, the Trustees and the 
Government of the time arranged a most scandalous transfer of the 
College into the hands of the latter; after which time the lectures 
were given in a small room in the Royal Exchange, and all hope of 
the restoration of the original institution seemed to be lost. Its 
very name had perished. There stood the Exchange; but the 
College, endowed with “the rents and profits” of this noble strue- 
ture, had ceased to be. Driven from their hole, the Gresham 
Professors fortunately took shelter in a larger room; and the utility 
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of the institution was thereby tested and established. The best 
evidence of this fact is the recent decision of the Trustees. Their 
first intention was to apportion a/|sufficient part of the new 
Exchange to the purposes and uses| of the College. But it was 
soon found that this was on every account an unwise arrangement. 
The great mart of the City, situated in the very centre of its noise 
and turmoil, was not the most appropriate residence for learning 
and science, and it was besides the most expensive one. Such is 
found to be the demand for room in the new Exchange, that 1,000/. 
a year was offered for the space originally designed for Gresham 
College. The plan which we advotated, some time since, of 
planting it in Crosby Hall, found some} powerful supporters ; but, in 
consequence, principally, of this beautiful and venerable building 
not being a freehold tenure, it was abahdoned; and the Committce 
have finally decided on erecting the College on a part of the now 
vacant ground in Basinghall Street. 

The plan not only contemplates accbmmodation for the delivery 
of public lectures, but provides for {the future extension of the 
College by affording the usual facilities for academical instruction. 
This is setting about the affair ina proper spirit ; and it shows that 
the present Trustees wisely regard themselves as not acting for 


their contemporaries only but for pos 
had to fix the future fate of Gresham 


erity. In truth, they have 
College, and to shape its 


future destiny. The complete restora{ion of its usefulness may be 


dual, but it is certain. The return 
in the new Exchange would have seale 


to a narrow upper chamber 
1 its doom; the erection of 


an ample and appropriate building s¢cures its renovation. The 
two bodies who have the conjoint mahagement of this insiitution, 
have also the separate patronage of twa of the most flourishing and 
well-governed schools in the City; at) one of which Miron and 
Makgvzsorovucn were educated. The benefit of collegiate educa- 
tion is thus immediately connected with both these schools, and 
placed within the reach of every citizen of London; while the ad- 
vantages attendant on the possession of a Gresham Professorship 
will secure, if the Trustees are so minded, the services of men of 
high talent. The enjoyment of a fixed| stipend, instead of what in 
the other London Colleges is sometinjes a mere name, and the 
opportunity which the public lectures] afford to any man who has 
the ability to turn it to account, will jnsure a supply of able and 
efficient labourers. Something is secured to every one at starting, 
while the motives and the means for exteded exertion and increased 
emolument are supplied. 

Thus Gresham College will rise into pew life under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances. Its resources jare available to the end for 
which they were bequeathed in whatevei way they can be made most 
extensively useful; and the liberality with which the Corporation 
and the Mercer’s Company have agree{l to supply the funds ue- 
cessary for the erection of the building, While it demands the highest 
praise, affords also the surest guarantee ” the efficient administra- 
tion of the trust. 


THE JUSTICE OF PEACE OF 
CENTURY. 

An old English dramatist has defined 2 Justice of the Peace to be 
a person “who for half-a-dozen of cdpons will dispense with as 
many penal statutes.” Like all other things, the generic character 
of Justices has been modified by the laj}se of years and altered cir- 
cumstances of society. The Rochdale|Justices of the Peace have 
been in the habit of punishing men upder an old and unknown 
statute for absenting themselves front church on Sunday; and 
some remarks on the subject in the fewspapers have elicited a 
couple of letters from one of their niimber, which, whatever be 
their value in other respects, throw coisiderable light on the cha- 
racteristics of that class in our own {imes. The first of these 
letters (addressed to a Manchester journal) contains this state- 
ment—‘“ For myself, I beg to say, that/though bad characters are 
occasionally brought before the Magistijates on a charge of neglect- 
ing to attend a place of religious worstlip, and convicted, yet this 
is never done except where their conduct in other respects on the 
Sabbath has been so grossly offensive and disorderly as to render 
punishment absolutely necessary.” {Che unavoidable comment 
upon this strange statement was, that/either those other acts were 
of a nature to subject the perpetrators to punishment, or they were 
not; that in the former case they ought to be punished for what 
they had really done, in the latter they ought not to be punished 
under a false pretext because they had done something for 
which the Justice would have punished them but that the law 
did not give him the power. Some observation of this kind in the 
Morning Chronicle drew forth a seond letter from this Roch- 
dale mirror of Justices, in which he} reasserts his doctrine more 
in detail. “A man is broaght befofe the Magistrates, charged 
with drunkenness in its most offensive form on the Sabbath, and 
with neglecting church. On inquiry,| it is found that this is his 
habitual practice, and that his condu¢t in this state renders him a 
pest to the neighbourhood. Perhajps even you will admit that 
such a character deserves punishment, and that he ought to be 
fined for drunkenness. Well, fine hjm. He refuses to pay, and 
has no goods on which to distrainf What then is to be done? 
Put him in the stocks, the law say: but we have no stocks, and 
the vagabond escapes scot-free. Tp prevent this result,-and in 
respect to such characters only, refourse has been had to the 
statute enabling Magistrates to find for non-attendance at public 
worship, under which committal follows in case of non-payment.” 
We do not see how this enumeratijn of details mends the mat- 
ter. Mr. Asuwortn, the Justice /in question, admits that the 
Don-attendance at church is a m#re pretext to enable him to 
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get hold of a man he would otherwise be unable to punish. Rather 
than see him get off, he will clap him up under some other pretext 


than that which has excited his indignation. He sends the man 
to gaol, not because the law says he ought to do so, but because 
he is angry at the law for not bidding him do so. Placed in 
the commission to administer the law only, he takes upon 
him to make the law which he administers. A_ puritanical 
justice, who really committed the man because he absented himself 
from church, we might regard as a narrow-minded fanatic ; but we 
would not entertain any apprehensions of his wresting the law to 
serve his own purposes. The legislators who allowed the law to 
remain on the statute-book, not the justice who enforced it, would 
be to blame. But Mr. Asuworrn admits, that under certain cir- 
cumstances he would not enforce what is law; and that under other 
circumstances he would ostensibly enforce it in order to do what 
the law did not entitle him to do. No man is safe at the bar of a 
judge so latitudinarian in his principles and practice. Mr. Asn- 
WworTH has been putting in force, not the law of the land, but his own 
will; and questioned for doing so, he, like all self-willed people, 
grows more resolute. In his first letter he says— It may bea 
question whether it is judicious to punish apparently for neglecting 
church, when in fact it is for other offences; and I confess I 
never cordially approved of this mode,” &c. In his second, he va- 
liantly declares—* For pursuing this course you pronounce me 
unfit to remain on the bench; and you will doubtless think me 
more unfit when I tell you, that though I exceedingly dislike the 
course, I am not prepared to relinquish it entirely, being deter- 
mined to avail myself of the law even in its defective state, and 
thereby to punish such infamous characters as I have described.” 
And again—* My sole object has been to insure good order and 
correct conduct on the Lord’s day; and I shall still pursue this, 
and in this way if necessary, till convinced of its illegality.” This 
is, in plain English, “ Wilful will do’t.” Because the offender was 
likely to slip through his fingers, Mr. Asuwortn, to gratify his own 
wilfulness, twisted the law, though he never cordially approved of 
this mode ;” and the criticism to which his conduct exposes him 
only renders him more passionately wilful. The storm of news- 
paper censure only makes him cling closer to his determination, as 
physical storms have been said to make the Swiss cling to his 
paternal abode— 

** So the loud tempest and the whirlwind’s roar 

But bind him to his native mountains more.” 

Were it not for the consequences of such perverted reason, we 
could laugh at the angry Justice, storming at the newspapers, and 
all because it never occurred to him that the purchase of stocks for 
the parish might enable him to enact the part of Justice Overdo 
with impunity. “ Put him in the stocks, the law says; but we have 
no stocks.” ‘Then why does not he get them? The ancient Jus- 
tice dispensed with a statute for a capon; and the modern Justice 
breaks through a statute rather than pay the parish-carpenter to 
erect stocks. ‘* When I or any other foolish Magistrate strain the 
statute to make it bear on poachers, teetotallers, church-rate de- 
faulters, &c. then indeed there will be some ground for the outcry 
you have raised.” These extreme cases are not so impossible as 
Mr. Asuwortn seems to suppose. We have known a man tried 
at the Circuit Court, having been committed by a Justice for an 
assault, the Justice himself having assaulted him, under a suspicion, 
perfectly well grounded, but which he was unable to prove, that he 
was out poaching. The Justice in question disliked a poacher as 
much as Mr. Asuwortn dislikes a drunkard; and, like him, finding 
one statute would not suit his purpose, attempted by a ficiio juris 
to make another applicable. This comes of men substituting their 
likings and dislikings for the real written law; and hence the almost 
uniformly oppressive character of “ Justice's justice.” Your Jus- 
tice of Peace in his private capacity is no worse than his fellows— 
a loving husband, it may be, and father—an obliging neighbour ; but 
set him on the bench and his nature is changed. He feels that he 
is placed there to be a “ terror to evil-doers,” without very clearly 
knowing whom the law designates as evil-doers, or what powers it 
puts into his hands to control them. He is told that he is devoting 
his time to the service of his country without fee or reward, and 
that in gratitude for this the superior courts will wink at his mis- 
takes in matters of law. He grows puffed up with his own conse 
quence, reckless from his irresponsibility, self-willed from the idea 
that he is above receiving remuneration for his services. Under 
these influences, the quiet obliging neighbour and good-humoured 
family-man expands into a “ tremendous Justice Midas.” Ile pelts 
the poor creatures brought to his bar with statutes, as the boys did 
the frogs—‘“‘it is sport to him though it be death to them.” So much 
by way of contribution to the natural history of the genus Justice: 
the practical application is, for the present, left to our legislators. 





PECULIAR PRIVILEGES OF ROYALTY IN FRANCE. 
Wuen Heary the Fifth dilated upon the troubles of the kingly 
estate, and asked, 

“ What have kings, that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? ” 
he had not been King of France, and still less had he been “ King 
of the French.” Wad he attained that highest dignity of modern 
times, the highest post in the highest of civilized nations, he would 
have learned that it is among the privileges of Kings to be shot on 
high days and holydays—unless, indeed, the privilege comes within 
the category of the “ general ceremony.” The assassin seems 
almost to form part of the royal household in France, as it has 
done in some Eastern courts; only it is to be used not against the 
King’s enemies, but against the King himself. There are peculiar 
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marks of dignity in most places: in some, as in China, it is a pri- 
vilege of the great to wear a long little-finger nail; in Japan, the 
greatest personage is confined so many hours a day to one seat 
looking to one quarter of the heavens, and has all his furniture and 
wardrobe destroyed daily to preserve them from desecration, in 
order to which he is served and clothed with very common 
stuffs; in some savage countries greatness is manifested by a 
bone stuck through the under-lip; in Abyssinia, the proof of 
dignity is the having the mouth crammed to the point of choking 
with raw meat; in France the privilege of Kings is to be shot at. 
The privilege is to a certain extent, as we see by the events of the 
week, shared by the Royal progeny. 
throne, in common with its occupant, is protected by peculiar laws 
which render assault upon his safety high treason: in France, the 
common prerogative of the King and his heirs is to be the butt 
for pistol-practice. Tow odd are these differences | 

only dry rubbish “ may be shot”; in France it is kings. 


In England, the heir to the | 


What a strange genius must that nation’s be that could invest 


its highest office with such singular privilege! As the temper of 
a man is seen in his moments of intoxication, so some of a people’s 
disposition is discovered alone in those of its members who commit 
excesses: the ultra Republicanism of the Americans breaks out in 


In England | 


Lynch-law ; the bigotry of the English in its AGNews and Tuoms; | 


the glory-madness of the French in its king-shooters. The vation 
which produces its king-shooters by the half-dozen must comprise 
numbers of enthusiasts, who, without going to the extent of killing 
kings and princes for a “lark,” or to make themselves talked 
about, still hanker after dallying with pistols and playing at tragedy 
in earnest. The politician will learn something of the national 
constitution from this morbid symptom, in providing for the re- 
gimen of the country; while the foreign diplomatist will know 
how to make allowance for the warlike extravagancies of a people 
—in Egypt or Tunis perhaps—who raise émeutes and shoot their 
own princes as the crowning feats of a popular festival. 





THE MILITARY, CIVIL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
DRILL. 

Hz is a terrible man that Duke of Weririnaron—not to enemies 
alone, but to all lazy and slovenly subordinates, civil or military. 
We remember about the time he accepted the Mastership of the 
Ordnance, how the penny-a-liners rung the changes day after day 
upon his portentously early visits to the Tower, and delicate hints 
to the clerks who had been accustomed under less rigid disciplina- 
rians to saunter to their desks at a latish hour of the forenoon. 
The same love of punctuality which transferred the severity of 
military discipline to the civil service, seems of late to have stimu- 
Jated the illustrious Duke to attempt a reform in this respect in 
the habits of the clergy. On Monday evening the Globe an- 
nounced, “ to show what early hours the Duke of WeLuinerTon still 
continues to keep,” that he attended morning service at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James's, on Sunday; and that “ he was there before the 
reverend official and his attendants, and waited for nearly a quarter 
of an hour before he could get access to the chapel.” ‘The Times 
having quoted the information, “ the reverend official” felt it ne- 
cessary to inform the world that the Duke had brought him into 
better training than to keep him waiting. “That his Grace was 
kept waiting,” writes the Reverend Ciuarnes Wesiry, “is quite 
a mistake. To us the early devotional visits of the illustrious 
Duke (and they are confined neither to summer mornings nor 
genial weather) are no novelty, so that they are not calculated to 
take us by surprise ; and t 

commence is the sounding of the stroke of eight on the Palace 
clock.” The “reverend official” states it as clearly as words can, 
that the punctual earliness is the cause of their regularity. 
Duke has made the clergy, like his soldicrs, go like clockwork. 
He is, in short, a universal drill. Ile is a terrible man that Duke 
of WreLuincton ! 
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PRIVATE PERFORMANCE OF WILBYE’S MADRIGALS 
AT CROSBY HALL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
t Court, Fleet Street, 16th September 1941. 

Sir—TI am eure you will be pleased to hear that your prediction as to the 
effect of the reappearance of Joun Witeye to his countrymen has been 
realized. The publication of his first set of Medrigals has not merely p 
rare and curious volume in the libraries of collectors, but opened a new source of 
amusement and delight to singers. 

I had the pleasure to make one of a party of such ladies and gentlemen, 
professional and amateur, on Wednesday evening at Crosby Hall; where we 
were invited and cordially welcomed by the lady of the house, to whom the arts 
owe so much liberal and discriminating support. In this splendid building, 
consecrated by a thousand interesting associations, and which, chiefly through 
her liberality and good taste, has been rescued from destruction and restored to 
its former symmetry, the resuscitation of WitByr’s remains fitly took place ; 
every vocal guest bringing his copy of the new edition of his Madrigals. Sir 
Joun Spencer, the ancestor of the Northampton family, kept bis Mayoralty 
in Crosby Place, in 1594; where he afterwards entertained the celebrated SuLLY. 
This was four years before WiLBye’s first set of Madrigals appeared ; and there 
can be little doubt that music formed a part of his splendid entertainments, ac- 
cording to the custom of the time; and that WitBysr, between whose humble 
dwelling and Crosby Place the princely mansion (afterwards the College) of 
Gresham only intervened, was an occasional guest. 

We could not help calling to mind those times; and while enjoying his 
beautiful compositions, imagination repeopled the building in which we met 
with the great and the gay of former ages, sharing in the amusement which 
we enjoyed. This isa pleasure which, in an equal degree, no other art can 
impart. It belongs chiefly, and above every other, to music, and adds one to 
the many delights which it is capable of conferring. 

I will only add my thanks to my friend Mr. Turce for his able supervision 
of the work which afforded us so much gratification, and for having purged his 
edition of many typographical errors, which deformed the original copies. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Epwarp Taytor. 
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PROFESSOR WILSON’S EDITION OF MILL'S HISTORY 
OF BRITISH INDIA. 


Tue inconvenience of periodical appearance for a general survey, 
the pressure of current publications during “ the season,” an 
the prospect of Professor Wirson’s Continuation of the History of 
British India from the period when Mitt closed his narrative, 
(1805,) have delayed that notice of this important work, which its 
intrinsic value, the enterprise of its publishers, and the reason and 
learning of its editor, deserved at our hands. We now take ad- 
vantage of the stagnation in the publishing-world to recur to what 
is, and we suspect ever must be, the Book of India. And we 
begin with the new matter, the commentary of the editor. 

The main object of Mr. Wirsoy’s Notes is fourfold. 1. 
To mitigate the effects of Mutx’s depreciatory estimate of the 
native character. 2. To correct the errors he fell into respecting 
Oriental manners, institutions, arts, and letters; partly through 
unacquaintance with the native languages and the country, partly 
from the want of materials which have been made accessible 
since he wrote, either in the shape of original monuments of 
Oriental literature or the result of European research and ability. 
2’. By means of original documents or works of authority, unpub- 
lished when the History appeared, to supply any omissions or 
illustrate any event which has been insufficiently unfolded or 
erroneously narrated. 4. To modify the harsh judgments, or to 
point out the depreciatory or erroncous conclusions the historian 
comes to, both upon characters and events. 

The labours of Mr. Witson in these commentaries are of varying 
merit, and of a various nature ; sometimes dealing with facts, some- 
times with opinion. In the severe estimates which Mixx took of 
the Hlindoo character and the Hindoo institutions, the editor 
corrects positive errors of fact ; or adduces circumstances derived 
from a living knowledge of the people, or a better acquaintance 
with Hindoo literature, which show that Mrxt frequently misun- 
derstood the dead letter of his authorities, and that sometimes 
his authorities were not worthy of implicit credence. In matters of 
opinion, the notes are occasionally useful and necessary to correct 
the prejudices which Mixx indulges in towards the English in 
India. At times, however, the editor's differences with the text 
are merely differences of opinion: now and then he seems to have 
misinterpreted the author’s meaning; or the view in the coms 
mentary is as questionable as that in the text. Taken altogether, 
however, the Notes are a highly valuable addition to the text, as 
correcting inaccuracies, demurring to questionable conclusions, and, 
at the worst, calling the reader’s attention to those points in the 
Histury of British India which are thought unsound by a scholar, 
who unites toa poetical genius and the accomplishments of the 
belles lettres a large acquaintance with Oriental literature, and 
whose cast of mind verges as much towards the practical as that of 
Mitt did towards the theoretical. 

Yet it is remarkable how small an impression is produced by the 
Notes in comparison with the text, even when the text is clearly 
vrong. And this seems generally the case with any thing that is 
done by commentary. Whether the text has the advantage of that 
first impression which it is always so difficult to shake—whether the 
less coherent form of annotations has naturally less weigbt, reducing 
the contest to a “ war of posts "—or whether, as we incline to think, 
an original has an inherent vigour to sustain himself against exter- 
nal assault—this seems to be the general fate of annotations. The 
labours of Guizor and Mirtiman have left Gipnon’s attacks upon 
Christianity pretty much as they found them ; and many a pointed 
sentence flies about the world and is received as truth, though its 
incorrectness has over and over been pointed out. 

It is this inherent power of vigorous vitality which forms the first 
characteristic of the History of British India, as it must do of all 


| enduring works. Some of its other excellencices are thus enumerated 


ceda 


by Mr. Witson— 

“ It isa composition of great industry, of extensive information, of much 
accuracy on many points, of unrelaxing vigour on all; and even where the 
reader may not feel disposed to adopt the views it advocates, he will rarely fail 
to reap advantage from the contemplation of them, as they are advanced to 
illustrate the relations between India and Great Britain. The vast importance 
of that connexion is never lost sight of; and in describing the steps by which it 
was formed, or speculating on the means by which it may be perpetuated, a 
lofty tone of moral and political principle is maintained, which, even when we 
may think that the principles are unfairly applied, is entitled to our respect, 
which in a great number of instances commands unhesitating acquiescence, and 
which is well worthy of imitation by all to whom the interests of our Indian 
empire are matters cither of theoretical reasoning or of practical administra- 
tion.” 

These are great merits; but, in a critical sense, they are not the 
only merits of Mizu. He is entitled to a rank nearly if not quite 
equal to that of the three great British historians: but he is with 
them, not altogether of them; his merits and his faults are for the 
most part hisown. He has equally with them the power of extract- 
ing the main facts or the essential circumstances of history from 
the mass of minute or irrelevant particulars in which they are in- 


| volved, so as to convey a clearer and more striking impression by 


| selves, 


his narrative than most minds would derive from the originals them- 
He has acomprehensive method to marshal and arrange 


| the masses of his subject, fully equal to theirs, if not greater, 
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as his subject was more complex, and one might say more dis- 
cordant, than either Hums’s or Riopertson’s. In the various qua- 
lities of composition which are inown by the name of manner, he 
has nothing in common with the elegant and finished eloquence 
of Ropertson: the elaborate s{ateliness of Ginson was perhaps 
as opposite to his taste as it was|to his nature, though he appears 
to have studied the quict but /powerful sarcasm of that distin- 
guished writer : “the careless the inimitable graces ” of Hunn were 
beyond the severe and somewhat arid character of his mind; but 





Hume appears to have been the — on which, whether consciously | 


e. The originality of his genius, 
however—for style is only a reflection of thought—has removed 
from his diction all appearance pf being an imitator: his vigorous 
logic gave him clearness, precisidn, and cogency ; though his habit 
of demonstration may have caused him to sacrifice something of 
attractiveness, and to lose the/power of suiting his style to the 
nature of his subject. A very striking feature of Minr’s dic- 
tion, however, is a kind of dry keenness, producing the effect of 
wit, whilst it brings out by a single touch the exact character of 
its subject ; as in describing a phrticular despatch of the Marquis 
of We.testey, he hits the petvading fault of that statesman’s 
style in half a sentence—* The language of the Governor-General 
on this occasion is something nore than pompous.” 'The same 
faculty serves him greatly in extibiting the fabulous stories or my- 
thological allegories of the ancjent system of the Hindoos. In- 
terest is imparted toa remote arjd not very intelligible fable, by its 
fabular character being proved it| the narrative of its impossibilities 
and absurdities. We quote an ¢xample, with its notes, as illustra- 
tive, though in a small way, of the style of Mri, the annotations 
of Witson, and the gencral chailacter of this edition. 
HINDOW FABLE. 

“ Of this a single specimen will suflize. The character which the Brahmins 
assign to the several yugs is a remarkable part of their system. The Satya 
yug is distinguished by the epithet of golden; the Treta yug by that of silver; 
the Dwapar yug by that of copper; and the Cali yug is denominated earthen.* 
In these several ages the virtue, the life, and the stature of man, exhibited a 
remarkable diversity. In the Satya jug, the whole race were virtuous and 
pure, the life of man was 100,000 years, and his stature twenty-one cubits. 

n the Treta yug, one-third of mankind were corrupt, and human life was re- 
duced to 30,000 years. One-half of the human race were depraved in the 
Dwapar yug, and 1,000 years bounded|the period of life. In the Cali yng, all 
men are corrupt, and human life is restricted to 100 years.f But though in 
the Satya yug men lived only 100,000 years, Satyavrata, according to the chro- 
nological fiction, reigned 1,728,000 yeas ; in the ‘T'reta yug, human life extended 
only to 10,000 years, yet fifty-five printes reigned, each at a medium more than 
23,000 years; in the Dwapar yug, though the life of man was reduced to 1,000 
years, the duration of reigns was even |extended, for twenty-nine princes held 
each the sceptre in this period for 29,793 years. 

And, though far from exhausting the varieties of his treatment, 
this passage may be received as f fair specimen of his entire work ; 
which is what he ainied at—* a-critical history,” in which the first 
object is to separate the false of the questionable from the true, 
and to assign to each its proper |character; the power of pleasing 
being ever sacrificed to that of instructing, where the two are in- 
compatible. 

Of the comprehensive method by which Miri has reduced to 
order a series of events relating to various nations, various periods, 
and various modes of life, we hive already spoken ; but it will do 
more justice to his merits, and colivey a better idea of the plan of his 
work, € we enter into it at greater length. At first sight the natural 
order of events appears to be vidlated, and chronology arbitrarily 
carried on some thousands of ydars. But Mixx saw that, at the 
time he wrote, the reader’s mind) required a preparation to take an 
interest in India, before it could jttend, otherwise than listlessly, to 
the fabulous pericds of Hindoo story, the peculiar character of its 
institutions and state of society, and the remote events of the 
Mahometan invasion. 
sections, (though he enumerates but three.) The first traces the 
progress of the East India Comjjany from the time when it was 
only a body of “ merchants trading to the East Indies”; its ser- 
vants abroad baffled and insulted by their Dutch competitors, and 
sometimes put in prison by the iative officers; its cash and credit 








or not, he formed his general sty 














He therefore arranged his narrative into four | 
| of the History, and sometimes to vitiate his conclusions, sometimes 


at times so low at home as only to suffice for freighting a ship or | 


two; its general estimation not rising higher than the African, 
Levant, or Hudson Bay Companits, and private traders, or “ inter- 
lopers” as they were called ; commercial opposition and rival asso- 
ciations threatening free trade an(l the Company’s extinction, until 
Gopotruin, in 1701, combined the two rival bodies then in exist- 
ence, and placed them upon the general footing they have main- 
tained ever since. Having thus established the Company so that the 
reader could recognize the corporation with which he was contem- 
3 I 
porary, the historian commences hi$ survey of Indian history ; graphi- 
cally describing the Hindoo fable}, showing the utter barrenness of 
their authentic annals, and exhibiting an analytical view of the 
national and social systems of the Hindoos, as well as of their arts, 
literature, and alleged civilization ; throughout the whole of which 
he displays the acumen of a criuc, with such mastery of political 
® See Sir William Jones, Discourse on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, As. 
Res. i. 236. The similarity between the Hindu description of the four yugs, and that 
of the four ages of the world by the Greeks,| cauuot escape atteutin. We shall have 
occasion to notice many other very striking marks of affinity between their several 
systems.— M. It is to be observed, however, that the terms golden, and the rest, are 
not Hindu epithets of the four ages.—W. 

+ I have followed Mr. Halhed in the number of years (see Preface to Code of Gentoo 
Laws), though a derivative authority, becaus? his statemeut is the highest, and by con- 
sequence the least unfavourable to the con-ijstency of the Hiudu chronology. Lu the 
Institutes of Menu (ch. i. 83), human life for the Satya yug is stated at 400 years, for the 
Treta yug at 306, the Dwapar yug 200, and th Ca i yug at 100 years.—M. The duration 
of the life of a Menu is not bounded by the limits of au age, as previously remarked ; 
the reiygus of particular kiugs, in a great degtee mythological personages, are also ex- 
empt from crtinary rules. The inconsistency arises from our attempts to adjust the 
system to a scale by which it was never desigued to be measured.—W. 





science and of man's nature as is attainable by study and specula- 
tion. This section, however, is deficient in that actual knowledge by 
which Erruinstone imparted life and vividness to a similar sure 
vey; whilst it is alleged by those who are practically acquainted 
with the Hindoos, that Mrzx’s estimate is unfairly depreciating, 
even beyond what his authorities always warranted, and very far 
indeed beyond the actual truth,—a fact he himself seems to suspect, 
when he allows that the Brahminical laws have been modified in 
practice, but, not having any practical knowledge of the matter, he 
could say little more than that the system was so bad that it could 
not be carried out. 

The third section of the work embraces the history of the Maho- 
metan conquests of the country, and of the different dynasties of the 
Mahometan religion, from the first attacks of Maumoop of Ghizni, 
about the year 1000, till the virtual destruction of the power of the 
Mogul race, and the division or rather decomposition of their 
empire at the time (1750-1760) when the British power began to 
exhibit itself in the ascendant. But although extending over 
a long period, the Mahometan history does not occupy a long 
space; the first two volumes, indeed, suffice for the three sections 
of which we have given an account. 

The fourth part properly contains the History of British India; and 
although only treating the affairs of a century, employs two-thirds 
of the work. After a brief description of the Company as it was 
established by Gopotrmiy, and a rapid summary of its commercial 
progress and Indian quarrels with the natives and the French, 
the remainder of the history consists in effect of four great epochs,— 
the character and exploits of Cxive, by which the foundation was 
laid of our Indian empire ; the government of Warren Iastines, 
by whom that empire was extended and reduced to form; the 
impeachment of that ruler, and the Parliamentary remodelling of 
the Government of India by the establishment of the Board of 
Control; the consolidation of the British power in India under the 
Marquis of Wrenresiry, and the establishment of our supremacy 
without a rival, by the destruction of Tiproo and the success of 
the Mahratta war. And never, perhaps, has a series of complicated 
events, fureign to the ideas and habits of a people, been unfolded 
with so much precision or presented so clearly to the attentive mind, 

Of the faults of the History of British India, one is of the kind 
which we noted as characterizing the Decline und Fall; and from 
which, indeed, few works are altogether free. The character of 
the writer is too conspicuous; predominating too much over the 
nature of his subjects, which are bent to his genius, instead of 
being coloured by their own. Two results are produced from 
this peculiarity, — the manner is not always properly adapted 
to the matter; and a greater samcness is given to the work than its 
own nature absolutely requires. In the case before us, the critical 
character of Mirx’s genius imparts to the narrative a cold and sober 
air, not always in accordance with the boldness of enterprise or the 
gorgeous nature of Oriental splendour; a defect aggravated by the 
writer's want of Indian experience. 

The greatest fault of the work, however, is that which is gene- 
rally called his philosophy, but which is not so much philosophy as 
The school in which he is supposed to have studied 


i 








sectarianism, 
considered man as a mathematical animal, leaving out of view the 
liversities of natural disposition aud national character, as well as 
the influences of prejudice, opinion, caste, and even human folly. 
With an abstract theory in their heads, these philosophers would un- 
dertake, on the shortest notice, to draw up constitutions for peoples 
they had never seen, and were continually prone to leave out human 
nature in their speculations on human institutions. From the 
weaker peculiarities of this sect the lofty mind and comprehensive 
studies of Mizz had saved him; but enough of their principles, in 
conjuaction with his native bent, remained toinjure the effect of parts 


to impugn his justice. ‘To this peculiarity is to be attributed his 
exaggerated praises of Mahometan rule and the Mahometan law 
and his depreciation of Hindoo morals, manners, mind, and 
civilization; as well as some strained views in which nature seems 
forced to his own notions. But its most striking, if not its most 
important effects, were to vitiate his judgments upon points where 


| the judgment generally errs in another way, and a sense of which 


perhaps induced Musi to become partial by aiming at impartiality. 
Ilis special-pleading excuse for the Dutch massacre at Amboyna 


could not be excelled by the veriest advocate of tyrannic sway; his 


cold palliation of the use of torture, applied to his countrymen by , 


men whose authority to try them was evidently usurped, is dis= 
creditable to his character; nor is it too much to say that any 
crime which power ever perpetrated might be whitewashed in a like 
manner. His notice of the atrocious murders of the Black Hole 
is worse than his excuse of the massacre at Amboyna. According 
to his editor, too, he has invented, or at least assumed the facts om 
which he extenuates the atrocity— 

“ When evening, however, came, it was a question with the guards to whom 
they were intrusted, how they might be secured for the night. Some search 
was made for a convenient apartment, but none was found; upon which in- 
formation was obtained of a place which the English themselves employed as @ 
prison. Into this, without further inquiry, they were impelled. lt was un= 
happily a small, ill-aired, and unwholesome dungeon, called the Black Hole ; 
and the English had their own practice to thank for suggesting it to the offi~ 
cers of the Subahdar as a fit place of confinement. Out of oue hundred and 
forty-six unfortunate individuals thrust in, only twenty-three were taken out 
alive in the morning. ‘The horror of the situation may be conceived, but it 
cannot be described. ‘ Some of our company,’ says Mr. Cooke, 6 expired very 
soon after being put in; others grew mad, and having lost their senses, died in 
a high delirium.’ Applications were made to the guard, with the offer of great 
rewards; but it was out of their power to afford relief. The only chance con 
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sisted in conveying intelligence, by means of a bribe, to some officer of high 
authority ; and to no one does it appear that this expedient occurred.” 
But whether the facts are true or not, there is no doubt that, even 
upon Mixxz’s own logic, his inference is as incorrect as his ex- 
cuse is inhumane. If prisons were built like palaces, they would only 
contain the number they were designed to hold; and a place 
of confinement for the disorderly or the criminal can never be 
adapted for prisoners of war: if a captured army were thrust even 
into Mr. Benrnam’s Penitentiary, they could not be properly ac- 
commodated. But the truth is, that notwithstanding his lofty mo- 
rality, Miix’s mind appears to have been devoid of lofty feeling, or 
indeed of feeling of any kind. This want not only renders his 
narrative of an interesting event often cold, and drier than it ought 
to be, but, as we have seen, vitiates his conclusions ; for, to form a 
right judgment on human affairs, a heart is as necessary as a head. 

It is not our intention to enter into any exposition of particular 
portions of the history embraced in this work, even if the length of 
time it has been before the world did not seem to preclude the 
necessity of such detailed criticism. Our notice, however, would 
scarcely be complete without some fuller specimen of the author 
than we have yet given. We will therefore present a few quotations, 
of as much variety as may be. As a convenient comparison for our 
readers between the styles of Mini, and E.purxstonp, we will take 
Naprir’s occupation of Delhi, the account of which we formerly 
quoted from E,pninstrone. 

NADIR SHAH’S MASSACRE AND PLUNDER OF DELHL 

For two days had the Persians 

discipline and order. But on the1 






nin Delhi, and as yet observed the strictest 
ight of the second, an unfortunate rumour 














was spread that Nadir Shah was killed; upon which the wretched inhabitants 
rose in tumult, ran to mass I ms, and filled the city throughout 
the night with confusion and ed. With the first light of the mor c 








Nadir issued forth ; and dispersi 


{ s in every direction, ordered 
them to slaughter the inhabitants without rega i 


f d to age or sex in eve ry street 
or avenue where the bedy of a murdered Persian should be found. From sun- 
rise to mid-day the sabre raged; and by that time not less than cight thousand 
Hindoos, Moguls, or Afghans, were numbered with the dead. During the 
massacre and pillage, the city was set on fire in several places, The destroyer 
at last allowed himself to be persuaded to stay the ruin: the signal was gi 
and in an instant, such was the authority of Nadir, every sword w 

A few days after the massacre, a nobleman was despatched by ir, to bring 
from Oude the two crores of rupees, promised by its Governor Sadut Khan; 
who, in the short interval had died of a cancer in bis back. On the same day 
he commenced his seizure of the imperial treasure and effects: three crores 
and fifty lacks in specie; a crore and fifty lacks in plate; fifteen er 
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as sheathed. 
































jewels; the celebrated peacock throne, va at acrore; other vi o 
the amount of eleven crores ; besides elephants, horses, and the camp-eq @ 
of the Emperor.* The bankers and rich individuals were ordered to give up 
their wealth, and tortured to make discovery of what they were suspected to 
have concealed. A heavy contribution was demanded of the city, and exacted 
with cruel severity: many laid violent hands upon themselves tu escape the 
horrid treatment to which they beheld others exposed. Famine per 

city, and pestilential diseases ensued. Scldom has a more drea 





fallen upon any portion of the human race, ¢ that in whi 
Nadir Shah involved the capital of Hindostan, Yet a native a 
historian informs us, such is the facility with which men accommodate 
selves to their lot, “ that the inhabitants of Delhi, at least the debauched, who 
were by far the most nuinerous par Persi 


nde 








t, regretted the departure of the 


and to this day, (says he,) the excesses of their soldiery are topics of humour } 





ks, and form the comic parts of the drol!s 
or players. The people of Hindostan at this time regarded only personal 
safety and personal gratification. Misery was disregarded by those who escaped 
it; and man, centred wholly in himself, felt not for his kind. 

destructive of public and private virtue, was universal in Hindosian at the in- 
vasion of Nadir Shah; nor have the people become more virtuous since, conse- 
quently not more happy, nor more independent.” 

Nadir having ordered as the terms of peace, that all the provinces on the 
West side of the Indus, Kabul, Tatia, and part of Multan should be detached 
from the dominions of the Mogul, and added to his own, restored Mohammed to 
the exercise of his degraded sovereignty ; and, bestowing upon him and his 
courtiers some good advice, began, the 14th of April 1759, his march from 
Delhi, of which he had becn in possession for thirty-seven days. 

In any history of British india, the founder of our territorial 
power must always occupy a conspicuous place; and we quote a 
passage relating to Cuive’s early foresight of that necessity which 


in the looser conversation of all r: 








This selishness, 
















has at last carried our territorial occupation to the borders of 


Persia. It is also illustrative both of the comprehension of the 
hero and the acumen with which the historian detects his weak- 
ness, and the quiet sarcasm with which he displays it. Crive had 
gone out on his second Governorship, to restore affairs. 

CLIVE ON BRITISH INDIA, AND MILL ON CLIVE. 

His sentiments upon this intelligence were communicated in a private letter 
to Mr. Rous, dated seven days exactly after his arrival. ‘“ We have at last,” 
said he, “arrived at that critical period which Ihave long foreseen; I mean 
that period which renders it necessary for us to determine whether we can or 
shall take the whole to ourselves. Jaffier Ally Khan is dead, and his natural 
son is a minor; but I know not whether he is yet declared successor. Suja- 
ad-dowla is beat from his dominion; we are in possession of it; and it is 
scarcely hyperbole to say, tomorrow the whole Mogul empire is in our power. 
The inhabitants of the country, we know by long experience, have no attach- 
ment to any obligation. Their forces are neither disciplined, commanded, nor 
paid as ours are. Can it then be doubted that a large army of Europeans will 
effectually preserve us sovereigns; not only holding in awe the attempts of any 
country prince, but by rendering us so truly formidable, that no French, 
Dutch, or other enemy will presume to molest us. You will, I am sure, ima- 
gine with me, that after the length we have run, the Princes of Hindostan must 
conclude our views to be boundless; they have such instances of our ambition, 
that they cannot suppose us capable of moderation. The very Nabobs whom 
we might support would be either covetous of our possessions or jealous of onr 








power. Ambition, fear, avarice, would be daily watching to destroy us ; a 
victory would be but a temporary relief to us; for the dethroning of the first 


Nabob would be followed by setting up another, who, from the same principles, 
would, when his treasure admitted of his keeping up an army, pursue the very 
path of his predecessor. We must indeed become Nabobs ourselves, in fact if 
not in name—perhaps totally so without disguise ; but on this subject I cannot 
be certain until my arrival in Bengal.” With these views of the bold and 


= “In all,” says Mr. Mri, in a feot-note, adding up these various sums, ‘ if we 
believe our authorities, 32,000,000/.”’ 


splendid measures which it was now the time to pursue, and anticipating the 
important effects which these dazzling transactions would have on the price of 
the Company’s Stock, this great man forgot not to deliberate how they might 
be directed to bear upon his own pecuniary interests. He wrote on the very 
same day to his private agent in London as follows—“ I have desired Mr. Rous 
to furnish you with a copy of my letter to him of this day’s date, likewise 
with the cipher, that you may be enabled to understand what follows— 
‘ The contents are of great importance, that I would not have them transpire. 
Whatever money I have in the public funds or anywhere else, and as much ag 
can be borrowed in my name, I desire may be, without loss of a minute, invested 
in East India Stock. You will speak to my attornies on this point. Let 
them know Iam anxious to have my money so disposed of; and press them to 
hasten the affair as much as possible.’” The letter to Mr. Rous, and the 
shortness of the period which intervened between the arrival of Lord Clive in 
Bengal and his assuming the dewanee or revenues, would leave no doubt that 
he commanded all the money which he possessed, or which he could borrow, to 
be invested in India Stock, in contemplation of the rise of price which that 
measure was calculated to produce; had he not, when examined on the subject 
of this letter by the Committee of the House of Commons, declared abso- 
lutely, “ that he had not while at Madras formed the resolution to seize the 
dewanee.” 

The mutiny of the Bengal army on a reduction of their “ batta” 
is also a striking circumstance in itself, and may be taken as a good 
specimen of Mitx’s historical narrative. 

THE OFFICERS’ MUTINY IN BENGAL. 
As ear 


and cor 


ly as the month of December acombination began. Private meetin 

ultations were held, secret committees were formed, and correspond< 
ence carried ov. The combustion first began in the brigade at Mongheer; but 
was soon, by letter, communicated to the rest, whose bosoms were perfectly 
prepared for inflammation. The plan concerted was, that the officers should 
resign their commissions in a body, and, by leaving the army totally ungoverned, 
make the constituted authorities submit to their terms. Nearly two hundred 
i balterns were in a short time collected. Be« 



























| commissions of captains and 

| sides a solemn oath of secrecy, they bour Ives by a similar obligation 
| to preserve, at the hazard of their own } life of any officer whom a 
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’ icer executed a P nalty bond 
umission till double batta was re- 
m to establish a fund for the ins 





court-martial might condemn to death. 
hundred pounds not to accept his c 


bseription was raised among the 


of five 


stored. A 












sub 
} dem n of those who might er in the prosecution of the enterprise 5 
la it was understood, that the ge ntlemen in the civil service, and even 
those at the Presidency, largely contributed. 
When the ’ in this situation, a body of between fifty and sixty 
thousand rattas appeared on the frontiers of Corab, about one hundred 





and fifty 1 s from Allahabad. ‘To watch their motions, the brigade remains 
ing in garrison at that city was ordered to eneamp at Suragepore. Early in 
i! d by Genet 1 Carnac, had rey ired to Moorshedas 

f the nue for the succeeding year, 
balance of his payments, and to holda 





d Clive, accompar 
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to receive from Shuja-ad la the 





























congress of the native chiefs or princes who were di ed to form an alliance 
| for mutual defence against the Malrattas. On the 19th was transmitted to 
, bi rom the Sclect Committee, a remonstrance received from the ollficers o€ 
| " = - F 
' | Brigade, expressed in very ge; which he directed to be 
| little respeet. It wa in the evening of tlie 28th, 
' da letter from § r, the com nanding ficer at 
i ‘live had ¢] st knowledge or suspicion of a cor spiracy 
| lof which the cor iplic ated opt rations had been going on for 
i 
j iderable part of the cantonments had been burnt down; 
j held upon one of the officers, accused of having been 
j I ’ 3 


eded from a quarrel between him and an- 
iy his commission by force ; and upon 
y operation, the existence of the coms 


ry cause. The act 
who attempted to t 


son of this extraordia 


proc 























| bination was losed. ‘The comman : officer immediately despatched an 
account of very to I r at cer; who was by no 
! ans ut it! proceet ownt le, but was only now 






! f them to his superiors. It was the plan of the 
officers to resign their commissions on the Ist of June; but this discovery de- 
termined them, with the exception of the brigade at Allahabad, to whom in= 
formation could not be forwarded in time, to execute their purpose a month 
earlier. 

Clive at first could not nself to believe that the combination wag 
extensive, or that any considerable number of men, the whole of whose pros 
pects in life were founded upon the service, would have resolution te persevere 
in a scheme by which the danger of exclusion from it, not to speak of other 
consequences, was unavoidably incurred. It was one of those scenes, however, 

bly calculated to act Resolute and daring, 
fear never turned him aside from rposes, or deprived him of the most 
collected exertion of his mind in the greatest emergencies. To submit to the 
violent demands of a body of armed men, was to resign the government. He 
had a few oflicers in his suite upon whom he could depend; a few more, he 
concluded, might yet be found at Calcutta and the Factories; and some of the 
free merchants might accept of commissions. The grand object was to pre= 
i dience till a fresh supply of officers 
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with success. 





in which he was ad 










serve the common soldiers in order and 
from the other Presidencies could be obtained, 

He remained not long without sufficient evidence that almost all the officers 
of all the three brigades were involved in the combination, and that their ree 
signations were tendered. Directions were immediately sent to the commands 
cers to find, if possible, the leaders in the conspiracy ; to arrest those 
srous, and detain them prisoners 5 
he Sepoys and Black commanders, 











> conduct red the niost dar 
1 1h ee aft 


ure the obedience of 













adove es, to sec 

ce . . . } 
if the European troops should appear to be infected with the disobedience of 
their officers. Letters were despatched to the Council at Calcutta and the 


he greatest exertions for a supply of 
officers ; and Clive himself ha Mongheer. On the road he re- 

from Colonel Smith, whe nanded at Allahabad, informing 
him that the Mabrattas were in motion, and that Ballajee Row was at Calpee 
with sixty thousand men collecting boats. If reduced to extremity, but not 
before, Smith was instructed to promise the officers compliance with their de= 


. Rast @ paler ol 
Presidency of Fort St. George, to ma 








} ? 
ceived a letter 








mands. 

Expecting their resignation to produce all the effects which they desired, 
the officers had concerted no ulterior measures. Their desperation had not led 
them to make any attempts to debauch the common soldiers. The Sepoys 
everywhere exhibited a steady obedience ; and the commanding officers of all 
the brigades remained in perfect confidence of being able, in case of mutiny, 
to put every European soldier to death. Except, however, at Mongheer, 
where symptoms of mutiny among the Europeans were quickly dispelled 
by the steady countenance of the Sepoys drawn out to attack them, no disturb 
ance occurred. The officers at Mongheer submitted quictly to be sent down 
to Calcutta: the greater part of those belonging to the other brigades 
retracted. And this extraordinary combination, which, with a somewhat 
1 longer sight on the part of the officers, or less of vigour and of the awe of 
a high reputation on the part of the Governor, would have effected a revolution 
in India, produced, as ineffectual resistance generally does, a subjection more 
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complete than would have existed if the disturbance had never been raised. 
Some of the officers, upon profession of repentance, were allowed to resume the 
service ; others were tried and cashiered. [he case of Sir Robert Fletcher was 
the most remarkable. He had been active in subduing the confederacy, but 
was found to have encouraged its formation. He apologized for himself on two 
— that he wished, through the guilt ot the conspiracy, to be able to 

ismiss a number of officers, whose bad conduct rendered them an injury to the 
service ; and that he wished, through the|appearance of favouring the views of 
the officers in some things, to have the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
their proceeding. A court-martial, nofwithstanding, found him guilty of 
mutiny, of sedition, and concealment gf mutiny; and he was punished by 
ejection from the service. 

A battle is not the subject on which Mit might be expected 
to shine; but his logical clearness of perception enables him 
to do what military men very rarely can do—to separate the 
essential from the technical and the| unimportant, so as to present: 
a more distinct idea of the masses ahd means of victory than a.pro- 
fessional narrator. Here is an acount of the victory gained by 
Lake, which gave us possession of the capital of the empire and of 
the person of the Great Mogul. 

THE BATTLE OF DELHI. 

The troops, fatigued with eighteen milcs of march and the leat of the day, 
reached their ground of encampment, six miles from Delhi, about eleven 
o'clock ; and had scarcely pitched their tents when the outposts were attacked. 
The General, having reconnoitered and fund the enemy drawn up in order of 
battle, immediately ordered out the whdle line. ‘The position of the enemy 
was on a rising ground, with swamps on [either flank; their front, where alone 
they could be attacked, was defended by a numerous artillery and a line of 
intrenchments. The number of the Priti®h troops amounted to about 4,500 
men: that of the enemy is stated at 19,000. The British infantry were or- 
dered to advance from the right of battalions in open columns of companies; 
and during this operation the cavalry weye commanded to precede. Advancing 
two miles in front, they were exposed for} one hour to a severe cannonade be- 
fore they were joined by the infantry : “r Commauder-in-Chicf had his horse 











shot under him, and a considerable loss] was sustained. As the infantry ap- 
proached, the General ordered the cavalry to fall back, with a view both to 
cover the advance of the infantry, and|if possible to draw the enemy forward 
from their intrenchments upon the plain}. The enemy fell into the snare, be- 
lieved the movement a retreat, and advanced, shouting, with the whole of their 
uns. The British cavalry retired with|the utmost steadiness and order, till 
joined by the infantry, when they opendd from the centre and allowed the in- 
fantry to pass to the front. The whole jwere instantly formed, the infantry in 
one line, the cavalry in a second, aboyt forty yards in the rear of the right 
wing. The enemy had halted on perceiving the British infantry, and began a 
tremendous fire of round, grape, and cljain-shot. The Gencral having placed 
himself on the right of the line, the mey advanced with steadiness, and without 
taking their muskets from their shoulders till within a hundred paces of the 
enemy, who began to pour upon them a flower of grape from the whole of their 
ns. Orders were given to charge with bayonets. ‘The line fired a volley 
and rushed on, with their gallant commander at their head, when the enemy 
gave way and fled in every direction. As soon as the troops halted after the 
charge, the General ordered the line to ljreak. into columns of companies; which 
permitted the cavalry to pass throughj the intervals with their galloper-guns, 
and complete the victory. The enemly were pursued with slaughter to the 
banks of the Jumna. This battle, thongh small in scale, and not very trying 
from the resistance of the enemy, affords a high specimen both of the talents of 
the General and the discipline and bravery of the men. 
As an important feature of th¢ present work is the annotations 
of Mr. Witson, it may be proper to allow him also to exhibit 


himself. 









COMPENSATIQNS OF CASTE. 

There is no distinction of caste among the Buddhists, although in some 
places an attempt may have been made to introduce some such distinction, 
after the Hindoo model. The multiplication of castes in India is not the enact- 
ment of any code, though it may be rpmotely the effect: it is the work of the 
people, amongst the most degraded of /whom prevails, not the shame, but the 
“ pride” of caste. The lowest nativefie no outcast; he has an acknowledged 
place in society ; he is the member |of a cl: and he is invariably more 
retentive of the distinction than thosq above him. In depicturing the horrors 
of the system, European writers lose sight of the compensations. The veriest 
Chandala, who is one of’a community, is less miscrable, less unhappy, than 
many of the paupers of the civilized)communities of Europe, with whom no 
man owns companionship or kindred; they are the true outcasts—not the 
Pariah or Chandala. . . 53 us . . 

The effects of caste, as a barrier to the happinesss or advancement of socicty, 
have been shown to be exceedingly exaggerated ; and it may be safely asserted 
that it is much more propitious to spcial advancement than the rapid vicissi- 
tudes of Mohammedan society, in whith there is no security for the permanent 

ossession of either station or property. That condition of equality which Mr. 
fill admires is a condition of equal pbjectness: men may rise daily from the 
lowest ranks to the highest command { but how are they 












i aised ? by the will 
of one individual ; in all probability they are wholly unfit for their clevation ; 





and it is certain that they are liable eyery day to be pushed down again to their | 


m4 
ihere w 





original insignificance, happy if they escape with life. 

real equality under the Hindoo syst¢m, in which each mat 

maintain his position, and could rely upon the laws and their 

pounders for protection against despotic caprice and cruelty. 
HINDOO CIVILIZATION. 

This question of the civilization of the Hindoos, although discussed with 
disproportionate — irrelevancy of illustration, and tediousness of repeti- 
tion, both in these concluding remarks and in a variety of previous notes and 
observations, can scarcely be considefed as satisfactorily determined. It may 
be admitted that the Hindoos were not a civilized people, according to Mr. 
Mill’s standard ; but what that standard is he has not fully defined. Civiliza- 
tion is used by him, however, as a relative term; and in this sense, we may 
readily grant that the Hindoos nev¢r attained the advance made by modern 
Europe. It is not just to institute such a comparison ; for, to say nothing of 
the advantages we possess in a pure system of religious belief, we cannot leave 
out of consideration the agency of time. The Hindoos, by the character of 
their institutions, and by the depressing influence of foreign subjugation, are 
apparently what they were at least three centuries before the Christian wera. 
‘Two thousand years have done nothing for them, every thing for us. We 
must therefore, in fairness, compare them with their contemporaries, with the 
people of antiquity; and we shall then have reason to believe, that they occu- 
pied a very foremost station among the nations. ‘They had a religion less 
disgraced by idolatrous worship than most of those which prevailed in early 
times. They had a government, which, although despotic, was equally re- 
stricted by law, by institutions, and réligion: they had a code of laws, in many 
respects wise and rational, and adapted to a great variety of relations, which 
could not have existed a in an advanced condition of social organization. 
They had a copious and cultivated language, and an extensive and diversified 







and could 
icreditary ex~ 


smuch more | ang "3 * 4 es ae 
| also family ties, which two at least of his great competitors were 


| free from; and devoted himself to the laborious research and comg 





literature; they had made great progress in the mathematical sciences; they 
speculated profoundly on the mysteries of man and nature; and they had ac- 
= remarkable proficiency in many of the ornamental and useful arts of life. 

yhatever defects may be justly imputed to their religion, their government, 
their laws, their literature, their sciences, their arts, as contrasted with the 
same proofs of civilization in modern Europe, it will not be disputed by any 
impartial and candid critic, that as far as we have the means of instituting a 
comparison, the Hindoos were in.all these respects quite as civilized as the most 
civilized nations of the ancient world, and in as early times as any of which 
records or traditions remain. 

When a work, says Jounson, has been extensively read and ad- 
mired, the next question of intelligent curiosity is, how was it per- 
formed? The motives and the modes of study which led to the 
composition of the History of British India are a curious instance 
of the large inquiry, love of learning, and undaunted industry, that 
characterized James Minx. 

“Tn the course of reading and investigation,” says he, “necessary for acquiring 
that measure of knowledge which I was anxiousto possess respecting my coun- 
try, its people, its government, its interests, its policy, and its laws, I was met, 
and in some degree surprised, by extraordinary difficulties, when I arrived at that 
part of my inquiries which related to India. On other subjects of any mag- 
nitude and importance, I generally found that there was some one book or 
small number of books, containing the material part of the requisite informa- 
tion; and in which direction was obtained, by reference to ether books, if in 
any part the reader found it necessary to extend his researches. In regard to 
India the case was exceedingly different. The knowledge requisite for attaining 
an adequate conception of that great scene of British action was collected no- 
It was scattered in a great variety of repositories, sometimes in con- 
siderable portions, often in very minute ones; sometimes by itself, often mixed 
up with subjects of a very diiferent nature: and even where information re- 
lating to India stood disjoined from other subjects, a small portion of what was 
useful lay commonly embedded in a large mass of what was trifling and insig- 
nificant ; and of a body of statements, given indiscriminately as matters of fact, 
ascertained by the senses, the far greater part was in general only matter of 
opinion, borrowed in succession by one set of Indian gentlemen from another, 

“In bestowing the time, labour, and thought necessary to explore this as- 
semblage of heterogeneous things, and to separate, fur my own use, what was 
true and what was useful from what was insignificant and what was false, I 
was ied to grieve, that none of those who had preceded me, in collecting for him- 
self a knowledge of Indian affairs, had been induced to leave his collection for 
the benefit of others, and perform the labour of eatracting and ordering 
the dispersed and confused materials of a knowledge of India, once for all. 
The second reflection was, that if those who preceded me had neglected this 
important service, and in so doing were not altogether free from blame, neither 
should I be exempt from the same condemnation, if I omitted what depended 
upon me to facilitate and abridge to others the labour of acquiring a knowledge 
of India; an advantage I should have valued so highly had it been afforded 
by any former inquirer. 

“In this manner, the idea of writing a History of India was first engendered 
in my mind. I should have shrunk trom the task had I foreseen the labour 
in which it bas involved me. 

“ The books, in which more or less of information respecting India might be 
expected to be found, were sufficiently numerous to comp:se a library. Some 
were books of travels, some were books of history ; some contained philological, 
some antiquarian researches. A considerable number consisted of translations 
from the writings of the natives in the native tongues; others were books on 
the religion of the people of India; books on their laws; books on their sci- 
ences, manners, and arts.” 

“ The transactions in India were not the only transactions of the British 
nation to which the affairs of India had given birth. Those affairs had been 
the subject of much discussion by the press, and of many legislative, executive, 
and even judicial proceedings, in England. Those discussions and proceedings 
would form of course an essential part of the history of British India; and the 
materials of it remained to be extrdécted, with much labour, from the volumi- 
nous records of British literature and British legislation. 

“ The British Legislature had not satistied itself with deliberating and de- 
ciding; it had also inquired; and, inquiring, it had called for evidence. This 
call, by the fortunate publicity of Parliamentary proceedings, brought forth 
the records of the Councils in India, and their correspondence with one an- 
other, with their servants, and with the constituted authorities in England; a 
portion of materials inestimable in its value, but so appalling by its magni- 
tude that many years appeared to be inadequate to render the mind familiar 
with it.” 

‘Yo reduce to order such a confused assemblage of materials—to 
extract the precious metal from such an immense mass of ore—is no 
mean praise ; but this is not the sole praise of Miri. He pursued 
his labours amid difficulties and drawbacks of various kinds, and 
with but slender advantages of any description, excepting those 
which he derived from his native genius, his ardent thirst for know- 
ledge, and his indomitable perseverance. He did not, like Giszon, 
inherit a competent patrimony; nor possess, like Robertson, a 
professional income; nor had he, we believe, like Hume, been able 
by parsimony to lay by an independency however small. He had 


where. 




















position of his history whilst exerting himself in other and scan- 
tily-remunerated avocations to maintain his family. We do not 
mean that works of Jabour or of genius have not been produced 
under difficulties as great, or even greater perhaps, than the pru- 
dence and correctness of Mini would ever have permitted him to 
be involved in. But these were cither works of imagination, where 
the materials are already accumulated in the mind, having only 
to be “ bodied forth”; or they were works of mere collection,— 
a taste which often operates, if not exactly like a mania, at 
least very opposite to reason, as we find people with this turn 
for collecting expend time and money which they cannot afford 
on objects in reality uscless. But in the production of Mui1’s 
History of British India, the drudgery of research had to be com- 
bined with the sublimating power of genius and a sustained ardour 
of mind, to continue the composition of so long a work amid many 
external demands and discouragements. ‘These circumstances 
should never be lost sight of in estimating the merit of James 
Mixs.; and when fairly considered, they will, or we are much mis- 
taken, entitle the Histury of British India to occupy au unique 
place amid the productions of the human mind. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From September 4th to September 16th. 
Booxs. 


Ina, and other Poems. By Mira M. RaApc irre. . 

Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention, called by the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and held in 
London, from Friday June 12th to Tuesday June 23d 1840. 

The Genuine Remains of Ossian, literally translated; with a Preli- 
minary Dissertation. By Patrick MacGrecor, M.A. Published 
under the patronage of the Highland Society of London. 

Illustrations of Arts and Manufactures; being a selection from a series 
of Papers read before the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. By Artruur Ark1y, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
&c., late Secretary of that Institution. 

Memoirs of Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, Knt, Containing his Speeches and 
Poems. ‘To which are added the Letters of his Great-great-grandson, 
Benjamin Rudyerd, Esq., Captain in the Coldstream Guards at the 
battle of Fontenoy. Edited by James ALEXANDER MANNING, of the 
Inner Temple. 

Feats on the Fiord; a Tale. By Harner Martineau. (The Play- 

fellow. 

[The subject of this tale is the scenery, superstitions, and rural life of Nor- 

way. It exhibits in a high degree Miss Marrineau’s power of availing 

herself of the scattered descriptions of other writers, combining them into a 

uniform piece of work, and skilfully dovetailing her own inventions into them. 

With such ability is this accomplished in Feats on the Fiord, that the reader 

would almost feel inclined to affirm Miss Martineau must have been in Nor- 

way,—unless he should have happened to have been there himself, which may 
make a difference. It may be questioned, however, whether persons who are 
age well acquainted with all this lady’s tales, may not detect something 
ike a mechanical process in the production, and become rather weary of the 
sameness and mannerism. There is also, perhaps, too much of “ talkee- 
talkee.” 
Ellen Braye; or the Fortune-Teller. In two volumes. 
[An improbable tale as regards manners and conduct, and poor to a degree in 
execution. The author, however, has a certain knack of telling a story, which 
might succeed in juvenile tales, if more regard were had to truth and nature. ] 
Konrad Vadlenrod ; an Historical Tale, from the Prussian and Lithuanian 
Annals, Translated from the Polish of, Apam Mickiewicz, by H. 
CatLey. 
{The scene of this poem is laid in Lithuania about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, when the power of the ‘Teutonic Order was stricken, through 
the misconduct of the Grand Master Konrad. The main events are historical ; 
but the Polish poet has represented the Master as a Lithuanian in disguise, 
and secretly misleading the army of the Order to avenge his country. 

From a translation a judgment can seldom be formed of the merits of an 
original work; for we know not what is improved and what is injured by the 
translator. So far as we can pass an opinion, ApAM Mickrewicz, like some 
other poets of the North, appears to have formed his style and his mode of 
treating his subject upon Scorr and Byron; but part of this may be the 
work of the translator. The story,again, seems to us long drawn out, and 
not very clearly or clusely told; but this also might read differently in the 
original. 

Lost and Won; a Play, in five acts. By Henry Spicer, Esq., Author 

of “ The Lords of Ellingham.” 

[The story of this play is intelligibly presented, and the language is dramatic, 
having the brevity of dialogue, with a kind of stage cast of style. Here, 
however, the praise of Lost and Won must terminate. The incidents, whe- 
ther forming part of the action, or occurring before the commencement of the 
play, are absurd or improbable; the characters outrageous in their sentiments 
and conduct, and the motives fur their actions so trivial as to approach the 
burlesque. Mr. Spicer appears to think that striking situations and surprises 
are every thing in a drama: hence we have a mother exchanging her new- 
born babe with a friend, lest the father of the little deformed should fly into a 
passion ; a father jealous of his supposed son, and poisoned by his own son, un- 

conscious of the relationship; a lady marrying an old man in a moment, on a 

mere idle report that her lover is wild; and to crown all, the poisoned man com- 
ing out of his grave to contribute to the catastrophe, and die a second time 
after “the curtain falls.” } 
Count Clermont, a Tragedy; Caius Toranius, a Tragedy; with other 
Poems. By Arcnimavp Bett, Esq., Advocate, F.R S.E.; Author of 
“ The Cabinet, a serics of Essays, Moral and Literary.” 
[This volume contains two tragedies, an imitation of one of AnrosTo’s tales 
of enchantment, and various occasional poems. The merit of Mr. Bet is 
clearness, purpose, and judgment. He expresses his ideas without cireumlocu- 
tion and with distinctness ; and the plan and presentation of his story are clear 
and natural. The want in his poems is poetry; and this want is most con- 
spicuous in his occasional verses. His best production is “ The Castle of 
Sleep”; the tale of an enchantcr who carries off all the handsome ladies of 
the country to his inaccessible rock, where they are made to fall into a magic 
trance, which produces the effects of age, and when they awake aud are re- 
stored to their homes, they look wrinkled and old. ‘Though not animated by 
much poctical spirit, this tale is told with pleasantry and liveliness, and with 
touches of quiet humour that render it very agreeable. ] 
The Poetical Flights of a Factory Youth. By Joseru Kinknam. 
Annotations on some of the Messianic Psalms; from the Commentary of 
RosenMiiLver; with the Latin Version and Notes of Darur. Trans- 
lated by Ropert Jounsron. To which is prefixed an Introduction and 
Preface. (The Biblical Cabinet. Vol. XX XIL) 

{A useful contribution to Biblical study; the critical commentary and intro- 

ductory remarks of RosexmuLLer on the Hebrew text of the five Psalms 

which most strikingly depict the coming of the Messiah, forming only a part 
of the work. Ina preface, the editor, Mr. Jomnston, gives an account of the 
progress of Hebrew learning am ivines, and the causes of its long neglect, 

The introduction to the Mes- 

3, by He: with theological remarks in rela- 

prophetic announcements of the Jewish Messiah; and the two 

mis of the Psalms translated, with the notes of Datue, will be found 
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useful to the studcnt, especially to such as ave not masters of Hebrew. } 
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werning the Origin of Christianity. 
Second edition. 

By the Author of “ An Inquiry concerning the Ori- 
nity.” 


By Cuarves C, 


























[Since our former notice of this work, it has reached a second edition, been 
trans] to German, and ntl i ) ntion on the Conti- 
nent ; is somewhat remi le, idering its sceptical character, and 
its avowed object—the exhibition of Christ as a moral teacher instead of a divine 
person, or even di ly inspired. In this edition recourse has been had to 


~ ‘ 
recent German works, and several points have been recousidered and handied at 
greater length. 
Christian Theism forms a sort of sequel to the Origin; and is a speculation 
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as to the position which the precepts of Christianity might maintain after a 

belief in its relation had expired. } 

Singing for the Million; a Practical Course of Musical Instruction, 
adapted, from its pleasing simplicity and rapid effect, to render musical 
reading and singing familiar to all ages, capacities, and conditions. By 
JoserH MAINZER. 

The Hand-book to the Game of Billiards, addressed to the novice and the 
proficient ; with the Laws, &c. and forty-four diagrams. By Colonel 
Btttes, 

“Ten Thousand a Year!” or the Draper’s Assistant; a Domestic 
Drama, in one act. By Augustus Rosertr Martin. 

- SERIALS. 

Faust; a Tragedy, by Goetne. Translated expressly for this Series, 
by Lewis Firmore. (Smith's Standard Library.) 

Mittermaier on the Effect of Drunkenness on Criminal Responsibility. 
(The Cabinet Library of Scarce and Celebrated Tracts. No. X.) 

* Master Timothy's Book-Case, Parts IL. to LY. 

Encyclopadia Britannica, Parts CX XLV. and CXXY. 

Johnson’s Philosophic Nuts, No. 1X. 

Selby’s History of British Forest Trees, Parts IL. and III. 
PERIODICALS. 

British and Foreign Review, No. XX1V. 

Magazines for September—Asiatic Journal, Microscopic Journal, Flori-« 
cultural. 

PicrorraL InpusTrRATIons AND Prints. 

Tllustrated Shakspere, Part XXVIII. 

Sibson’s Illustrations of Master Humphrey’s Cleck, No. XVT. 

Joseph Staudigl. Drawn on stone after a Daguerreotype, taken at the 
Polytechnic Institution. 

[An agreeable and characteristic likeness of the great dramatic vocalist of the 

German operatic corps; roughly but faithfully copied, on an enlarged scale, from 

a photographic miniature. STaupiGe is represented as he appears in private 

life, and his countenance expresses the animation and bonhommie for which he 

A fac-simile of his handwriting is appended. } 

Mars. 

Sketch of the Operations against Cunton, January to March 1841. 

[A chart of the passage from Macao to Canton through the Bocea Tigris; 

showing the track and position of the fleet and the forts, the strength of the 

British force, and the extent of the Chinese loss; with a separate plan of the 

Bogue forts on a larger scale, illustrating the second action. It is a sheet 

full of information, and neatly engraved, like all Mr. Wyxp’s maps. ] 

PAMPUuLFETS. 

The Second Annual Report of the British and Fore ign Anti- Slavery 
Socicty, for the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave trade throughout 
the World; presented to the General Meeting held in Exeter Hall on 
Friday May 14th 1841. 

Association for Popular and Gratuitous Instruction in Singing, a3 a pow- 
erful auxiliary in the religious and moral education of the people. 

An Essay on Voting by Ballot. By W. FRAZER. 

A Trifle for the Tories ; a Satire. By Scourge. 

A Corrected Report of the Speeches of the Right Honourable Lord John 
Russell, on the 27th and 30th August 1841, on the Address, and on the 
Resignation of Ministers. 

The Budget ; a serics of Letters on Financial, Commercial, and Colonial 
Policy. By a Member of the Political Economy Club. No. IL 

Action of the Corn-laws, and of the other Provision-laws, con-idered on 
the prine!ples of a sound political economy and of common sense. By 
the author of letters in the Zimes, which, more than twenty years since, 
so mainly contributed to awaken public attention to this subject. 

The Corn-laws Considered in their Origin, Progress, and Results. Ree 
printed, by permission, from the British and Foreign Review, No. XXIV. 

A Supplement to Lord Western’s Letter to Lord John Russell upon Corn 
laws and Commercial Distress, with a brief Review of the Reports of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce of December 1839 and March 1841. 

Fifty Searching Questions addressed to the Honourable and Reverend 
Baptist W. Noel, and all other Corn-law Repealers, intended as an an- 
tidote to his recent dangerous and exciting pamphlet, and showing how 
the repeal or non-repeal of the existing Corn-laws really affects the in- 
terests of the working-classes. By a Clergyman of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. 

The Oration delivered before the Medical Society of London, at their 
Sixty-eighth Anniversary, 8th March 1841. By W. D. Cuowng, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, &c. 

NOTE ON MISS RADCLIFFE'S 

We have received a letter from Miss Rapciirre, offering several 

explanations touching the structure of her plot of Zana; from which 

we quote the most important. 

“ You say, ‘the preserved is engaged to another lady, but on his recovery and 
return to his native place finds her dead.’ Now, I do not say so. They were 
wedded, and I do not say how long she may have lived afterwards, but she evi- 
dently did for some years; for, if you will observe page 72, you will find I say, 
when mentioning his return to Ina, 

* Long years have passed since that sad parting hour.’ 

Now, if long years had passed, it is scarcely probable that they were all spent 

in mourning, as you say he bore his loss philosophically: therefore 


is remarkable. 














“ina.” 








| it must scem pretty clear that they were wedded some length of time before she 


died.” 

As a matter of fact it may be well that our mistaken conclusion 
should be set right; but, judging from these arguments and the 
rest of the letter, we conclude that our fair poet would do well to 


enlarge her cauons of criticism. The plot of a poem is not, likea 


case of circumstantial evidence, to be got at by inference and con- 


















M Y GAZETTE. 

War-orrr Sept. 17.—3d I 4 Staf Surg. A.C. F. Col- 
clouzh M D, to be Assist.-Sarg r, promoted on the Staff od Light Drags.— 
Sergt faior A. Cra t wit vice Ha d, dee. 8th 
Light Drags. — Li: ut.-Cel. F fr > Royal Stal Corps, to be 
Lieut.-C v< ! X.¢ J Cal ut Co. by purchase, viee 
M ho reii ; Capt. J ey to be or, by pure », vice M,Calls 
Lieut. E. Mostyn to be Cay vice Cl whey; Comet W. H. Cooper to 
hel t. by pur Vice vit Maj rt » Cornet, without 
} , ( N oh I Foot i 
u } Cc ice J p , 
hal 1 t! Po t »t ] 1 Dp i P 
F iL ALS. Li pe ars 
W. D Onley, Gent. t by |] 1 let 
W. Kyflin, fi wattached, to I W : 
Foot—Quaitermaster-Sergeant D. B e Qu riermaster vice | uly 
retires upow haif-pay; A -Surg. R. J. Cole, M.D, from the Siaff, to be Assist.- 
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Surg. vice Foulis, appointed to the 3d We st India Regt. 2lst Foot—Second Lieutenant 
Oliver Thomas Graham to be First Lieutenant without purchase, vice Martin, de- 
ceased; Leslie Jenkins Thompsou, Gentleman to be Second Lieutenant, vice Graham. 
25th Foot— Lieut. C. G. Smith, from the 50th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Frith, appointed 
Paymaster of the 47th Regiment; R. Young, Gent. to be Ensign, w ithout purchase, 
vice Smith, promoted in the 50th Foot; Agsist.-Surgeon E. J. Burton, M.D. from the 
3d West India Regimeut, to be Assist.-Surgeon, vice Sidey, promoted on the Staff. 
50th Foot—Brevet-Major J. H. son to be Major. with ut purchase, vice Torue r, 
whose promotion has been cancelled; Lieut. A. C. X- Bentley to be Captain, vice Ser- 













jeantson. To be L ieuts. without purchase — Ensi . P. Joyce, vice Ber ntley; E 
C. A. Mouat, vice Waddy, appointed Adjutant; vu C. G. Smith, from the 25t 
Foot, vice ey oe “appointment has bec 4 canct Hed. To “a » Ensigns, without 


ant. vice Mouat. To be 
Floyd, Gent. to be 
“vot — Ensign Ss. 


ay, Gent, vice Joyce; . Young, G 
Adjutant—L Aes — w addy, vice Tudor, pnt bg 54th Foot—J. 
Ensign, by purchase, vice ‘Woulfe, appointed to » the séth Fout. 
R. Woulte, trom the 54th Fo t. to be Ensign, vice Mouey penn 
Rifle Brigade—Lieut. the Hon. E. G. Mouckton to be Captain, ‘ purch: ase, vice 
Napier, who retires; Second Lieut. W. B. Ramsay to be First Lieut. by purchase, vie« 
Monckton; Sir H. T. Jones, Bart. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Ramsay ; 
Assist.-Surgeou J. Fraser, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surgeon. 
3d West lucia Regiment—Assist.-Surgeou A. Foulis, from the 20th Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surgeon. vice Burtou, appointed to the 25th Foot. 
Unattached —C apt. J. K. Jauncey, from the 10th Foot, to be Ma‘or, without purchase. 
Hospital Staff—Surgeon J. W. Watson, M.D. from the 63d Foot, to be S 
of the First Class, vice M. W. Kenuy, who retires upon half-p ty. To be Staff 
of the Second Class—Assist.-Surgeon W. C. Humfrey, from the 85th Foot; 
Surgeon A. Smith, M.D. from the Ist Dragoon Gu: Assist.-Surg 
from the 96th Foot; Assist.-Surgeon A. H. Cowen, from the 46th Foot; A -Surgeon 
G. Ferguson, from the 60th Foot; Assist.-Surgeon W. Linton, M.D. from the 66th Foot; 


purchase —I1. 
















Assistant- 
reon A. w Murray, 











Assist.-Surgeon J. Malcolm, from the 72d Foot; Assist.-Surgeon J. B. Gibson, M.D. 
from the 17th Light Drags.; Assist.-Surgeon D.C. Piteairn, from the Staff; Assistant- 
Surgeon J. Edmondson, from the 33th Fo ot. To be Assistant-Surgeous to the Forces— 











s A Loc kwood, Gent. vice oO Hara, deceased; G. T. Galbraith, M.D. vice Oakes, 
deceased T. Cowan, M.D. vice Hall, appuiuted to the Royal Cauadian Regiment. 
emanate um.—The Christian names of Captain Passley, ou the retired full pay of 


the 82d Fuot, are Ric b ird Bro wne Faller, and not Rich ud only, as previensly stated. 
—---—-- at tthe tee. Bae as 









COMME ROIAL GAZET TE. 
rant, seceding 





J. and J. Hedges, New Bond Street, boct-makers—J. and D, Sims, Framilode, Glou- 
cestershire, barge-owners—Burgess aud Wheater, Saliord, brewers - Jackson and 
Leese. Manchester-warehousemen— Morgan and Pyrke, High Street, Notting — 
stationers — Pratt and Co. Coventry, riband-manufacturers—C. aud J, Beadle, Wore 


ter, coufecti: a ee and Co. King Street, Cheapside, Mauchester-warehousemen ; 


as far as regards G. Shore—R. and J, Orchard, Ash: by-de-la- Zouch, cabinet-makers 
—Newton “and Cc — Earth Mill, Lancashire, roller makers—R. aud J. Pryce, 
Lianidloes, > wade manufacturers—Po well and Haines, Milford Lar Strand, book- 





sellers—Chorley and Hadfield, Manchester, woollen a a} 


upou-Hull, glue manulacturers ~Thomps mu aud Hay 


rs— Wake 
, Kendal, whi 





and Co. Kingston- 
tesmiths. 








Batey, Jou, Burslem, innkeeper, to surr ade r Sept. 24, Oct. 26: solicitors, Mr. 
Smith, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Harding, Burslem. 
Davies, J and Dickerson, Fr ck, Piymouth, merchants, Sept. 27, Oct. 26: 
solicitors, Mr. Surr, Lombard Street; and Me a" Le ckyer and Balteel, Ply a 
Davies, Rrcwarp, and Fapson, Esswoarrny, veully, Moumouths! ship- 
brokers, Sept. 28, Oct. 26: solicitors, Messrs. Ac Hin: ston and Co. Bedford al 3 aud 
Mr. Cross, Bristol. 
Lamont, Jouy, and Co. Skinner Street, Bish nsgate Street, brewers, Sept. 21, Oct. 
26: solicitor, Mr. Bevan, Old Jewry ; offici Pig Abchureh Lane, 
Mars, Jouy Caspar, Lime Street, mere haut, Sept. , Oct. 26: solic itors, Messrs. 
Overton and Jeffery, Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Bire hin Lane. 


























Povtron, Josepa senior, Leominster, bi lilder, Sept. 28, Oct. 26: solicitors, Mr. 
Smith, Chance ‘ry Lane; and Mr. Hammond, Leomiuster 
Saunnrrs, Jown, and Co. Basinghall Street, woollen manufacturers, Sept. 29, Oct 





26: solicitor, Mr. Ashurst, Cheapside ; official assicnee, Mr. Edwards, Olid Je wry. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 13, Langmead, Teignmouth, bauker—Oct. 12, Brain, Blaby 
baker—Oct. 6, ‘Smith, Witue y, Oxfordshire, bute! Oct. 9, G. W. 
Kingston-upou-Hull, oil merchavts—Oct. 8, Nelson, $ werby, Yorkshire, 
Oct. 11, Andrew, Mancheste r, merchant. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To he granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or hefore Oct. 5. 

J. aud W. Field, Miacing Lane, wine and spirit brokers—Woolley, Birmingham, 
paper hanging manufacturer —Smith aud Co. Cheltenham, tailors—Brown, Southamp- 
ton, timber-merchant —Collins, Leominster, builder. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Common, Tuomas, Langholm, draper, Sept. 22, Oct. 13. 

Gravyt, ALExanperR, Carnousie, Banffshire, Sept. 21, Oct. 12. 

M Gregor, Joun and Jonn, Patrick Bank, Paisiey, calico-priuters, Sept. 18, Oct. 9. 

Nicwon, Winiiam, Edinburgh, lithographer, Sept. 18, Uct. 8. 

Orrock, Auexanner, Edinburgh, wine merchaut, Sept. 21, Oct. 12. 

Ruruerrorp, Roperr, Edinburgh, spirit-dealer, Sept. 20, Oct 13, 


Leicestershire, 
id R. Popple, 


builder— 









Friday, September 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS )ISSOLVED. 

Stephenson, Worcester, and Fereday, Tettenhall, Wolverhampton, coal-miners — 
Dyson and Co. Leeds, corn-millers—D. and S. Lonsdale, Aldgate, haberdashers— 
Rozas and Co. Pernambuco; Hadfield aud Co. Liverpool; Amau: lo and Co. Bahia, 
merchants— D. and R. Hearn, Taunton, linendrapers— Millar and Coats, Rotherhithe, 
coal-merchants--Sargood aud C sooper, Walworth, drapers—Broadfoot and Clark, Wil- 
low Holme, Carlisle, engiueers—Churchyard and Co. Wo dbridge, attoruies-at-law ; 
as far as regards E. C. Everitt—Nash and Skipp, Bishop's Stortford, earpeuters— Yost 
and Rands, Brighton, boot-manufacturers—Laming aud Thomsou, manufacturiug che- 
mists—G. and H. Goodale, East Sheeu, bricklayers—Greeniug, Farmcote, Gloucester- 
shire, aud Byrd, Bretforton, Worcestershire, farmers—Lyne, Farmcote, Gloucester- 
shire, and Byrd, Bretforton, Gloucestershire, farmers—Howitt and Parker, Notting- 
ham, rag merchants—Fixsen aud Co. Queen Street, wholesale grocers Jenkins and 
Tamlin, Bridgewater, blacksmiths—Lord aud Tattersall, Bacup, Laucashire, green- 
grocers—Nalder, Croscombe, Somersetshire, and Hardisty, Darshill, crape manatac- 
turers—Lucas and Wright, Northampton, corn-factors—Webb and Beavan, Hereford, 
linendrapers—Daff, Sudbury, and Alston, Stanstead, millers—Davies and Round, 
Netherton, Worcestershire, carpenters—C. and J. Dixon, Bradford, Yorkshire, drapers 
—H_. gg and Michael, Old Bond Street, wine-merchauts. 

INSOLVENT. 

4 Junivs C#sar, otherwise Junius Mort, Loughborough, wine merchant, 
Sept. 1 BANKRUPTS. 

Sal Grorse, Newcastle-upon-Tyue, woollen-draper, to surrender Oct. 11,29; 
solicitors, Messrs. Currie aud Woodgate, New Square, Lincoln's Inn; and Mr. Hewi- 
son, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Howe t, Benzamin, Oxford Street, linendraper, Sept. 28, Oct. 29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Turver and Hensman, Basing Laue; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birehin Lane, 

Jupp, SPENCER, — lehampton, corn-merchant, Sept. 27, Oct. 29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Freeman and Co., Coleman Street; and Mr. Balchin, Arundel, 

Mutt, Jacon, Crosby Hall Chambers, merchan'!, Sept. 28, Oct. 29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Oliverson aud Co. Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry; official assiguee, Mr. Alsager, 
Birchin Lane. 

Porter, Ricuarp, Joun, and James. Manchester, cotton-spinners, Oct. 2, Nov. 2: 
solicitors, Messrs. Makinson and Sauders, Middle Temple; and Messrs. Atkinson and 
Co., Manchester. 

Raaa, Tuomas, Birmingham. hosier, Oct. 1, 29: 
wer and Mr. St: anbridg ge, Birmingham. 

OWLAND, Danrer, Hi rsham, linendraper, Sept. 28, Oct. 29; solicitors, Messrs. Sole 
and Co., Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abe hel 1 Lane. 

Savitre, Ricuarp, Longton, Staffordshire, haberdasher, Oct 29: 
Gough, East Street, Red Lion Square; and Mr. Young, orth 

ALKER Ricuarp Ruopes, aud Pret, Rosert JoserH, Mancheste r, Manchester- 
warehousemeu, Oct. 8, 29: solicitors, Messrs, Baxter and Co., Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
and Messrs. Sale and Worthingtin, Manchester. 

Witirams, Georos, Aldgate. linendraper, Sept. 29, Oct. 29: solicitor, Mr. Ashurst, 
Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frede rick s Place Old Jewry. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Oct, 16, H, and J. Gibbs, Birmingham, button-makers—Oct. 16, Sheppard, Edg- 











solicitors, Mr. Chaplin, Gray's Inn 


solicitors, Mr. 


ses sss se tances 





baston, Warwickshire, manufacturer of plated wares—Oct. 16, Osborne, Great Barr, 
Staffordshire, maltster—Oct. 18, Knight, Manchester, merchant—Oct. 21, J. Knight, 
Manchester, merchant—Oct. 15, Shillito, Birmingham, warehouseman-— Oct. 16, 
Blanch, Bath, iroumonger—Oct. 12, Carr and Co. Leeds, flax-spinners—Oct. 9, Marsh, 
Plymouth, coal merchan it—Nov. 10, Greaves, Kingston-upon Hull, ironmonger—Oct. 
12, Anderton, Manchester, calico- ameter yg 15, Grundy, Preston —Oct. 25, Long, 
Oakhampton, Devonshire, li sudra per. Oct. Blundell and Falk, Liverpool, mer- 
chants — Oct. Ll. Edwards, Anglesey, ironf sated r—Oct. 6, Jefferson, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, victualler—Oct. 19, S. and J. “Knight M :ester, merchants. 
CERTIFIC 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to 
Barker, Preston, cottou-spinner— Hardcastle, S! 
chester, merchant— Dann, Reigat ant—Overton, Queen Street, Grosvenor 
ambridge, banker—Strutteu, Nine Elms, 
Mauchester, malsters—Yeld aud Bower, 
UESTRATIONS. 
Sept. 21, Oct. 15. 
unission-ageuts, Sept. 24, 

















untrary, on or before Oct. 8. 
field, priuter— Heap junior, Man- 





Square, coach and harness-plaier— Barker re 
D dgson, 


timber-merchant ~Armitage and 

Rugeley, Staffordshire, brewers. 
Moraison, James, Paisley, 
Srewart, Rosert, and Hen: 

Oct. 15. 

Tayo, | Joun, Perth, priuter, Sept. 23, Oct. 14. 









, [Glasgow, cc 



























































































TH 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Satu rday Monday. Tuesday.! Vednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
—— | | -—__ | ___|—_.. 
3 per Cent. Cousols. ie 89; + 89% 894 893 | 892 
Ditto for Account 90} 90; | 90F | 89% | 90¢ 
3 per Cents. Reducec ° — = | (— —- — 
3+ per Cents. Re duced . {— os —_—- -—— 
New 34 per Cents. F 98¢ 99 933 983 98% 
Long Annuities. aenedes ° bo bore — — 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. -} shut j is ;—-i— — 
India Stock 104 .... { 247 | 2463 246: | 2464 246 247 
Exchequer Bills 24 ‘?. diem.. 14 pm. 2 12 | 14 14 14 
India Bonds, 3} per cent...../ 3 pm. | 3 | 4 );>— 2 ad 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Geta Of Ticis get ution during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
- Ditto (Deterred).... F< 
— DC Serer cree 6 —— 
1094 Ditto (De 6 — | — 
1023 Michigan..... 6 — — 
68 Mississippi (Ste 5 — | 
— ps “Sa in. 5b — — 
Cuba... — ji »w York (1855) .b— | 86 
Chilian. | 693 | O} OW coe jevecennse == | 
Columbian 207 || Peunsylvauia..........5 — | — 
Danish.... 79% POETS cere causes +6 — | —- 
Duich (Ex 12 51g Portuguese eoeed — | 183 
Ditto ; Ditto. 5 — | 57 
Freuch.. Ditto (New), 5 — | Se 
Ditto...... ° ——— Russian .... a } 112 
Indiana (Sterling). 5 mas Spanish ....... 5 — 22% 
Illinois... wa 6 — a Ditto (Pass cove | 5 
Keutnucky . 6 — — Ditto (Deferred) . ll 
Louisiana (Sterling) a) veel - South Carolina... — 
Maryland — | Tenuessee . 79 
achu _ 2¢ 
SH A RE 
(Last Officia! Quotation during the We 
Mines— | Bi 


Bolanos cocees 























Miscell imeous— 


€ H 
London and Birmingham.... | 153 
Australian Agricultural.....6.| 39 


Loudon and South-Western...; 51 











Ditto (S . Johu del panic | 2 
fritish ~oetengel Hibernian ... signe |—€_— 
Cata Brauca —- Loudoun and Westminster .... 228 
Caudouga es — | London Joint Stock....e..e0. 
Cobre Copper... —— || National of Ireland .. 154 
Railways— | | National Proviucial.. ° 23h 
Exstern Counties....+.+- eiaak 72 || Provineial of Ireland 41 
Grand Junction ...0-+eere —_— Uuion of Australia .... ° 30 
Great Western ...+ see 77% jj — Union of London. .ecceseceee 9§ 
Liverpool and Maue Jester. -— }| Docks— 
London and Brighton . seae 46 } East and West India..co.e.e-| 10% 
Loudon and Bi ee 10} jj Loudon.....cecoccssevcrese Tit 
Londou aud Gi ereee) il St. Katherine ..cccccsscecees 92 





London and Croydon ....2+6-) 13} British American Land.. — 
Manchester and Leeds, a Canada, al *-amengi 
Midland Counties ...e0..-666) Ft General Sieam .. 25 
North Midland egecvecenserel 65 South Australian ..... | — 
South Eastern and Dover....!| 164 || Van Diemens Land... ee 7 








BU LL ION. 
Gold, Poreign i in Bar -per oz. 31, 
Old Spanish or Pi ar Dollars .... 0 
Mexican Dollars. 
Silver in Bars, Stand: urd. 


METALS. 
Coy pper, British Cakes..per ton 971. Os, to ol. at 
0 | Iron, fi itish, Bara....e. e 
| Le rd, t itis Pis 
tee!, Enugtish ., 










GRAIN, Mann Lans, 8 Sept. 7. 


8.) +! 














































Wheat, Red New 5010 53 Rye .sscoee »42/ Maple. , 39 Oats, Feed. 220to 23 
Pime ccccece @. - 66/ Barley Ww hite a7. 24 
eee 00 OS 783 Malting.. 389 
Fine..... 52. Malt, Ord h -- 37 
ro New 64 2 66| Fine. } Old, 7 .. 38) 
coove.ce- 66 .. 70| Peas, Ho: Harrow. Roane 42) Fine 1.0. 28 ..2 
AERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter(Imperial) of England and Wa'es. + For the presen: Week. 
j « 735. 2d. | Rye oe 38s. 3d { 1s Od. | Rye 
8 Reans . oo & 66 6 4 Bean: 
@ 1 Pears ..ssseceee 45 0 | «10 9 Peas 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made. +.per sack 53s. to €2s. BUTTER—Best Fresh, l4s.0d. per loz. 
Seconds, evecbernensascesss Ga oS. On Carlow, 41. 12s. to 4]. l4s. per cwt. 
Essex and k, on board ship... 48 — 52 y Small New, per cwt, 57s to 63s. 
Norfolk and Stockton. ..ee.sseeeeeee 43 -- 48 « Cheshire . oe 74s. to Sd, 
es AN May to Os. "70s. to 76s, 
rD, . to 0s, 763. to 858, 
PREAD. 8} . ci 10d. the 41b. , . 6d.to 7s. Gd, 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
PORTMAN, 


HAY AND STRAW. 
SMITHFIELD. 
50 


cu —— RLAND. a 

















Hay, Good.. ope. soe 1058, 1006. 
r . 0 
N “0 94 
Clover 79 oe 120 126 
Straw, Wheat 5 5 0 
| POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ......seeeee . to 1208. | Scotch Reds .,.......s.eeesperton Qs, to Os. 
Choice Ditto . — 140 Ware....... ecooe =O 0 
Sussex Pockets 95 — 105 Middling. oe O — OO 
Superfine Ditto.. 106 — 120 CHAS .cccrccccceee deccccees esocee O = @ 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
ERATE AND LEADENHALL,*® SMITHFIELD.* 
Ba. 6d. to de. Od.to 4a, 44. . d.to 4s, 6d. to 43, 10d, 
6 «2 40 . 4 6 oo. 4 8  & @ 
So wt © wz 4 -. 5 O o 5 
© « 5 4 5 8 oo © OO aoe FS 4 
@ . 48 « & 4 eee seco oe 5 09. 5S 8 
* Tosink the offal—per 8lbs, 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Bea Sheep. Calves. Pigse 


a teeeeee won 
soseeeee 10 


coves 6,760 
22,100 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


911 





HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
Under the Man utof MADAME VESTRIS. 
On Monday. THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
With THE CRITIC, 
On Tuesdav. LONDON FRA 
DIAVOLO. 
On Weduesiay, MERRY WIVES With PATTER 
versus CLATTER. And BROTHER BEN. 
Tl lay, SHE WOULD AND SHE WOULD 
With BEAUTY AND TIIE BEAST. 
, A New Comedy, entitled V ANITY. 
t Plac ‘i be taken of 


4; where Season 








ASSURANCE. With 






ition. 
1 at half-past Six, Performances commence 


M AN, at f 
Tic] kets may be h ‘appl lic 
Doors oper 


at Seven. 
HEATR E 
The last week 


dona 


~ ROYAL ENGLISH 
PERA-HOUSE. 

of the pa unt career of ‘* Martinuzzi,”’ 

i , to the English Opera-house i. aving been pre- 

y let from the 26th of Septem 

‘Mond, ty, =e pare g the Wi will i performed, 

ARTINUZZI. 
Messrs. Phelps, 





Principal me. ete: Elton, Morley, 


aud Selby ; Mrs. Warner, Miss Maywood, and Miss 
Fitzwa't: 
To whiel 1 will be added the interlude of 
TH DEAD SHOT. 


To conclude with a Popular Eutertainmeut that will be 
expressed in the bills of the day. 
Doors open at half-past 6, to commence at 7 o'clock, 








Ds! at ERREOTYPE and ELEC TRO- KO- 

E PORTRAITS AND GROUPS, are 
taken on an improved plan, at the ROYAL ADELAIDE 
GALLERY, Lowther Arcade, Strand, by Mr. Ciavupert; 
who by a chemical proc fixes his pictures, which then 
can neither fade or turn black. The state of the weather 
does not impede his proces ay number of Electrotype 
copies equal to the originals may be taken, and uo Por- 
trait need be paid for unless the likeness be approved of. 
Various Noveities now in pre ution will be ex mp lete 
on Monpay, the 27th instant; when the Gallery will also 
be thrown open as au EVENING EXHIBITION. 
Open daily from half-past 10 to 6 o'clock. Admission 
1s.; Children half price. 


S TEAM TO 


THE LONDON, DUNDEI 

The Boilers ani Machiuery of these 
ships are inspected by competent persor 
and will sail a m Hore’s Steam Wharf, 
ping,asu 
THE 




























DUNDEE 
AND pie 

magnificent Steam- 
every vovage, 


No. 272, Wap- 








Dt NDE E, Capt 
at 2 Afternoon. 
THE PERTH, C apt. Spink, Weduesday, Sept. 29, 
at 10 Forenoon, 

< on board without the 


. Kipp, Wednesday, Sept. 22, 





risk and in- 








eonve: 
Good 
tained 
Strand; 
Way ping. 


me secured, and information ob- 
e and Pertl am Off es, 18, 
jucklers ‘satel or at the Steam Wharf, * 
Evizapera Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


COboNisi APPOINT MENTS.— 
OUTFITS, suitable for all Climates, both for 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, are supplied by 
THRESHER and GLENNY, General Outfitiers, next 
door to Somerset Hous: and, Lists of the requisite 
Outfits, with every particular, may be had on application, 
152, Str rand, 


4h TyXALL ORS, “St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, STE a4 ART AND ROBINSON, 


1 St 











&ed £8. d. 
Saxony Cloth Dress Coats, from 3 0 0to3 15 0 
Frocks, lined with Silk........ 5 0..4 40 
Silk and Satin W: sistcoats. -coe 018 0..1 5 O 
Woollen Velvet and Valeuntia do. : 14 0..018 0 
Cassimere ditto........ oove 114 0..016 0 
Plain Cas-imere Trousers ..... ? § 0..110 0 
Plain Suit of Livery .......0.. 410 0 
Sint Cisonles LENE saaseees 'e > 6.<& ¢ 9 





in sulie.ting the notice of the Public to this 
rely entirely for suppori upon the SU- 
THE Ik STYL E and strict attention 
St. Paul's 


S.and R. 
“stab lishment, 

PE RIOR ry OF 
to the various tastes of their customers. 58, 
Churchyard. Srewart and Rosrnson, 
SA ae os a" mA ag heel 

ONES’S PROMETHEANS.— 
The advantages the Prometheans possess over a%l 
insta vat: iueous lights, are their extreme mg mtd 
as ne ither time nor climate can impa 
ity. They are composed of a sm tll 
glass bulb hermetie ally seale d, conte ane Speers a quarter 
of a drop of Sulphuric Acid, encompassed by a cumpo- 
sition of the chloiate of Potash, enclosed in Wax P. ‘apers 
or Wax Tapers; the latter will burn sufficientiy long for 
sealing two cr three letters. The PROMETHEANS 
being pleasant to use, and never failing in their purpose, 
they are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Luci- 
fers. Tobe had of all respectable Chemists, &c. or at 
the Manufactory, £01, Strand. 


OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN 
FILTER INKSTAND.—PERRY and Co. hav- 
ing effecied cousiderable improvement in their FILTER 
INKSTAND, have now the pleasure to announce that a 
Second Patent has been pr to them for such im- 
rovement, which they have united with their First 
Pate ‘ut, under the title of © DOUB LE PATENT PER- 
RYIAN FILTER INKSTAND.” The eulogy bestowed 
on the Pateut Filter Iukstand by the public journals, and 
the pre‘erence cbtaiued for them over the common Iuk- 
stands, were almost unprecedented, The preseut uovel 
and scientific method of supplying Clear Ink to the dip- 
ping-cup, aud yeturning it 1uto the reservoir, is exceed- 
ingly simple, the action being now performe id by merely 
liftiig up the lid to obtain a supply, und shut ing it down 
to withdraw it; in this state it caunot overflow, whatever 
may be the change of temperature, and it is protected 
from dust or other in ury in avy place orclimate. When 
the Inkstaud is fiiled it is always ready for use, and the 
writer hias at command a regular and daily supply of 
Clear Ink for four <r six mouths. 

PERRYIAN LIMPID INK.—This Ink has a flowing 
property peculiar to itself, and does not corrode Metallic 
Peus as other Inks. In Bottles, 6d. ls. anc 

Sold by James Perry aud Co, Parentees and Manua- 
facturers, 37, Red Lion Square, London; also by all Sta- 
tioners aud other Dealers in such articles, 






ibate original gq 














| Steerage Passenvers; and parties pure 
the Company will be entitled to peculiar advantages in 
| ; 


; Obtainiug their passage to the 


| the amount of their purcha 








OR AUSTRALIND, Western Aus- 
tralia, under Charter to the Western Australian 
Company, to Sail on the 3lst October next for their Set 
tlement of AUSTRALIND, PORT LESCHENAULT, 
the fine fast-sailing Ship 
DIADEM. A.1]. Burden 400 Tous. 
Rosert Har.anp, Commander. 

Now lying in the London Docks. 
This Ship has superior accommodation for Cabiu and 
ing land from 








Colony by this vessel. 
Company s Office, No 33, 


For particulars apply at the 
y, to Finsy aud 


Old Broad Street; or, as to Passage onl 
Co. Brokers, 157, Fenchurch Street 


TEW SE T TL E MEN’ ‘of AUSTRAL- 


IND, under the Western _——_ Company. 
Despatches of a very favourable nature (which may be 
seen at the office) from the Chief 
Commissioner, anno fe arrival with the first 
body of settlers, i the est tblishment of the fi 
nent at Port Leschenault, the Directors HEREB 
GIVE NOTICE, that they are ready te DISPOSE OF 
ALLOTMENTS OF RURAL AND TOWN LAND 
in that di-trict, Terms and Particulars of which may be 
obtained at the Company's Office, No. 33, Old Broad 
Street, London. 

Settlers who are purchasers of 
-mon 
ie 














allowed half 






nd ar 
) 





of themselves and their fami 
laud to the extent of three mi 
entitled to a free passage fur any agent they may appoint, 
and who shall bee me an actual setiler iu the colony. 
By order of the Board, 
C. H. Srru, Secretary. 
Old Broad Street, Loudon, 16th September 1841. 


TEW PLYMOUTH, NEW 
ZEALAND —The COURT of DIRECTORS of 
the NEW ZEALAND COMPANY do hereby give notice, 
that the new ship TIMANDRA, A 1, 430 tons burden, 
is Chartered for the CONVEYANCE of CABIN Pas- 
SENGERSs, and Free Emigrants to the Settlement of 
NEW PLYMOUTH, to Sail from London, on the 10th, 
and from Plymouth, on the 20th Ocx 
This Settlement (to which about 500 p rsons have al- 
ready emigrated from the West of England) has been 
located in the district of Taranaki, vear the Sugar Loaf 
Islands. Further sales of land in England, are now con- 
fined to actual settlers, who will receive liberal passag 
Allowance ; and the ‘Timandra has been especially char- 
tered on terms, which will secure to families and others 
a passage to the 8 neut on reasontble terms. 
ms of purchase for Land may be had at the New 
Zealand House in Loudon, or at Plym onth, aud of all 
the Company’s Agents. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to Mr. Stayver, 
Fenchurch Street, or to Messrs, Saup 
Plymouth. 


ind all purchasers of 
“i allotments ¢ also 














sage 












110, 
DERS and HAsweEL1, 
By order of the Conrt, 
F. Dinton Brew, Secretary, pro tem. 
land House, i6th Sept. Asal 


ZEALAND 
LANDS 








COMP: \N Y.— 


iu the SETTLE- 


TEW 
p PRELIMINARY 
MENT of NELSON, NEW ZEALAND. 


Goverrorn—JOSEPH SOMES, Esq. 
Deputy Governor— Hon, FRANCIS BARING. 
Digecrors. 


Lord Petre | S. Mar‘oribanks, M P. 





Viscount Ingestrie, M.P. | Sir W. Molesworth. Bart. 
H. A. Agliouby, Esq. M.P. | Alexander Nairue, Esq. 
John E. Pouleott, E sq: | Jol Pirie, Esq., Ale lL. 

ve . William Bue ‘kle, | 7 George Sinclair, Bart. 





Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. 





Ald., M.P. |W. Thompson, Ald., M-P. 
Russell Ellice, Esq. | Hon. Frederick James Tol- 
J. Robert Gowen, Esq. ls Ry mac he, M.P. 

Johu Hine, Esq. - Wakefield, Esq. 
William Hutt, Esq., M.P. Avone Willis. Esq. 
7. D. Mangles, Esq., M.P. | G. Frederick Young, Esq. 


. The Court of Directors of the New Zealand Com- 
ae hereby give notice, that a limited number of allot- 
ments of preliminary lands, each of which consists of 
three sections, viz. oue acre of Town Land, 
Suburban Land, aud oue hundred and fifty 
Country Land, are still opeu for sale in their Second 
Settlemeut of Nelsou. The price of each allotment is 
Sued. 

2. These allotments were unsold when the general 
ballot for priority of choice was held on the 30th Angust 
last; uevertheless the numbe “rs Which represent them in 
the origiual Registry of applications were placed in the 
wheel with all the other numbers, and the ansold num- 
bers were drawn promiscuously with those which had 
been previously disposed of; cousequently to each of the 
unsold numbers definite rights of priority of choice 
(distinct in respect to each of the sections above de- 
scribed) have been attached by the ballot. 

3. Until further uotice, any party, or his Agent, 
altending at the New Zealand’ Honse on any Thursday 
at 3 o'clock, p. m. aud producing the re ceipt of the Com- 
pany’s bankers, Messrs. Swit, Payne, aud Surru's, for 
3001, will be entitled to draw in the presence of the 
Court of Directors, from a wheel in which the registry 
numbers of all unsold allotmeuts have beeu deposited, 
with special precautions for their security and for the 
fairness of the proceeding. The register of the original 
ballot wiil then show to the party drawiug any number, 
to what rights of priority of choice he is eutitied, 

4. Applicants thereiore will obtain preliminary allot- 
ments, on precisely the same terms, with re spect to 
price and the chances of priority of choice, as original 
purchasers, 

5. A list of the registry numbers, with the rights of 
chvice which were attached to each by the origiual ballot, 
may be seen at the New Zealand House, on application 
to the Sec retary. 

6. Present purchasers will be eutitled to the same 
priv ileges in respect ty an allowance for cabin passages, 
(uot exceeding 23 per cent. on the purchase money, ) as 
those who bought allotments | general ballot. 








efore the ; 
7- Parchasers uot proceeding to New Zealand will = 
entitled to delegate their rights of choice to any Agen 
whom they may nominate; or, if they should pre fer it 
such choice will xercised on their behalf by the 
officers of the Company. 
Forms of application to be had at the Office. 
By order of the Court, 
F. Ditton Benn, Secretary pro tem. 
New Zealaud House, London, 13th September 1841. 








|; 
| 
{ 
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s the passage | 


tifty acres of 
acres of 





ATIONAL LOAN FUND 
SOCIETY. 
For gravting Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, &c. 
26, Coruhill.— Capital, 590.000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


DIREC — 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman. 
Jno. Ellio'son, M.D. F.R.S. | John Rawson, Es 





John Griffith Frith, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. 


Johu Riddle Stodart, Esq. 
Clemeut Tabor, Esq. 
George Luu , Esq. Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
AvDIToRS —Pro essor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
Graves, A.M. F.R.S. 

Actvary—W. S. B. Wodehouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
Soxtcrrurs— Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens, and 
Omaney, 6, Basi ghall Street. 

, convenience, ecouomy, aud security 

red by the planus and loau principle of Life Assurance 
and Defer red Annuities, originated by this Office are 
worthy the serious consideration and comparison with 
ms by those contemplatiug Provision for a 

Ag ras a Collateral Money Security. 
ed Plans and last Annual Re -ports of the 
, to be-had at the Office, at any of its Branches, or 


4 











advanta 





other syste 










| on ap pl ication will ~ forwarded post free. 


. Ferovson Camrovux, Secretary. 


PRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, and 8, 
King William Street, City, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. 
ap. ix. 

This institution is a red by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, aud is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life As in their fullest extent, to Poliey-holders, 
and ad p reseut greater facilities and accommodatiou than 
can be obtained in ther Offices. The decided superiority 
of its plan, and its claim to public prefereuce and sup- 
port, have been proved, ir conte stably, by its extraordi- 
nary and unprec redented success 

















Among others, the followi ing important advantages 
may be enumerated :— 
Ae most ecouomical set of Tables—computed expressly 


> use of this Company, from authentic and com- 
, and preseutiug the lowest rates of Assurance 
 offe.ed without compromisiug the safety of 
titution. 

reasing Rates of Premium ou a new and remark- 
able plan suring loaus or delxs; a ‘ess immediate 
payment being re juized on a Policy for cus whole term 
of life than in auy other office. 

Premiums payable either Anuually, Half-yearly, or 
Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
ments. 

Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o’Clock, 

Aveof the Assured in every case admitted inthe Policy. 

All Clai within Oue Month after proof 






lor sec 








ns payable 


' of death. 


Medical Attendauts remunerated in all cases for their 














reports. ? 

Premium per Ce }. per Annum, payable during 

[ | Ist Fi d Five 3d F ive | ath Fivel Remain- 
Age’ Years. Years. | Years. | Yevurs. |deroflife. 

| i6s.0:86 a d\£s. 4/48. 4/48. d 
20; 1 14);1 51011011'1169)2 3 8 

1301/1 64,112 2119 H2 74}217 6 
40,;1161});2 44214 63 73:4 3 4 
50|2167;:3 9 445 55 63 613 7 

er Peter Moratson, Resident Director. 


A liberal Commissionallowed to Soliciturs aud Agents. 
FREYIIE COMPLEXION AND SKIN.— 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, an odoriferous creamy 
pleasingly efficacious in dissipating Sun-burns, 
Freckles, Spots, Reduess, and all other 





liquid, 
Ti an, Pimples, 








Jutaueous Disfigurements; re snders the Skiu delicately 
fa'r, soft, and smooth; imparts a healthy juvenile bloom 
to the « lexiou and realizes a delicate ‘ly white neck, 





It is invaluableasa renovating & refresh- 
travelling, or exposure to the sun, dust, 
aud after the unpleasant atmosphere of 
crowded assemb] Gentlemen will find it aaa ag | 
grateful in allay ing irritation after Shaving. Price 4s 

and &s. 6d. per bottle, duty included.—*,* Ask for 
** Rowland’s Ke ilydor.’ » 


hand, & arm. 
ing wash durin 
or harsh winds, 











On: O:h September will be Published, in 4to. Pri ce ice (10 

early Subscribers) 17s. 6d. Part VILL. (the last) o' 

A New and Improvep Eprrion of 
AMIESON’S SCOTTISH 
DICTIONARY AND SU PPL EMENT. 

Edited by Joun Jounsrone 

This New Edition of Dr. Jamieson’s ; Netionel and 
Standard Work is Published in Eight Parts, toform Four 
handsome V. lumes in 4to, 

Parts I. to 1V. comprise a new and improved Edition 
of the Original Dictionary, Edited by Joun JounsTonE. 
Parts V. to VIII. consist ofa new issue of Dr. Jamiesou’s 
Supplement to his Dictionary; a work of equal size and 
value with the Original Dictionary itself. 

The Edition has been necessarily limited to 350 copies. 

After lst December, the Dictionary and Supplement 
will be sold in Four Volumes 4to. Price 81. 8s. 

In this improved Edition of Jamieson s Dictionary, all 
the additional words in the Supplemeut are incorporated 
in alphabetical order, the most popular meaning of eac' 
word is brie fly given; and the reader is refe “red to the 

Supplement for the cor rection, or fur additional in- 
form ition. 

The plan thus adopted will often save the reader muck 
unnecessary labour; as by tarning up the Dictionary he 
will at once see whether Dr. Jamieson has given the word 
he is in quest of or uot; aud if a supplemental word, the 
popular explanation in the Dic:ionary may perhaps suit 
his present purpose, unless he may wish to consult Ja- 
mieson’s learned Etymologies and Philological Specula- 
tions at length, or to peruse those Dissertations on par- 
ticular wort is and phrases, which throw so much hight 
by a the Literature, Antiquities, and Customs of Scot- 
lau —_— 

Twelfth Edition, in -_ Re swag but beautifully Printed, 


ROWN'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
MIND; witha Portrait, an Index of Matters, and 
Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. Davin Wetsu, Profes- 
sor of Church History iu the University of Edinburgh. 
«An inestimable book.’’—Dr. Parr. 
Wittiam Tarr, Edinburgh; Simexix, MarsHast, and 
Co. London; and Jonny Cummine, Dublin. 
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SPECTATOR. 


THE 





This Day is sae by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledye, 
REPORT of the STATE of LITE- 
RARY, SCIENTIFIC, and MECHANICS’ IN- 
STITUTION 3 in ENGLAND, with Lists of such Lusti- 
tutions, and of Lectorers. Price 1s. 6d. 
59, Lincoln's Inu Fields. 


This Day is Published, in demy 12mo. Price 4s. 
AND FEELINGS; 
illustrative of Interior Religion ; accompanied by 
Memoridis of Madame Guyou, Fenelon, and other 
Spiritual Persons, with Extracts from their Works. 
By Mary Ann Kerry. 
Loudon ; Harvey and Darron, Gracechurch Street. 


THE LETTERS OF © HARL ES LAMB 
On the Ist of October, Price 2s. 6d. Part I. of 
é lees LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB; 
with a Sketch of his Life. 
By Mr. Sergeant Tanrourn. 
To be completed in two Parts 
Epvwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 











This Day is Published, —¥ ~ 8vo. cloth lettered, 


Pric 
AOMI: or, “THE LAST DAYS 
OF JERUSALEM. 

By Mrs. J. B. Wess, Author of ‘‘ The Child's Com- 
mentary on St. Luke,’’ ‘‘ The Travels of Durand,’ &c. 
* Bebold, your house is left unto you desolate.”’ 
London: Harvey and Darron, Gracechurch Street. 





Just Published, 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound, Price 6s. 

M ANUEL EPISTOLAIRE a usage 
des demoiselles Anglaises; or Yung Ladies’ 
Assistant iu Writiug French Letters. Eighth Edition, 
earefully Revised, Corrected, and much Improved. 
3y N. Lampert. 

Dourav and Co.; Loneman and Co.; Wuarrraker and | 
Co.; Simpxin and Co.; T. Sovrer; W. Epwarps; and 
Hovtston and SToneMAN. 


MR. JAMES’S NEW WORK. 
This Day, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


i toe ANCIENT REGIME, 
ATale. By G. P. R. James, Esc 


London ; Losomanand Co. and m: ry be had i all Libra- 
ries. Also, Just Published, 
MUSIC AND MANNERS IN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY 
By H. F. Caorvey, Esq. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 











COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
With the Magazines for October will be Publis! ied, 
rice 2s. 6d. 


1 
PORBES'S EAST INDIA AND 
COLONIAL GUIDE. 

This work will contaiu, in a concise fo - a body of 
practical information hig hly necessary fur all parties pro- 
ceeding to India or any of the _ olonies. 

Houston aud STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster Row, and 

all B catusile Ts. 








D AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION. _ 
Now Ready, Price 3s. 6d. large 8vo. Part IT. (corre- 
sponding z with Vol. LIT. of the original,) 
"AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Translated from the last Paris Edition, by Warter 
K. Keuy, Esq. B.A. Trinity College, Dublin. 
Parts I. and II. just Published, Price 4s. 6d. each. 
Vol. IV. will be Published immediately it is issued in 
France. 





Warrraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


| 
| 
| 
TO TRAVELLERS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY. | 
| 





This Day is Published, 18mo. Price 4s. cloth, 
EW CONVERSATIONS, 
ELEMENTARY PHRASES, and EASY DIA- 

LOGUE :, in the French, English, and German L ~4 
ages. on the most familiar Subjects; forming a Hand 
ey for Travellers iu France and Germany, and a 

Manua! for Schools. 
By W. A. Betienorr. 
New Edition, with numerous Additions, and 
newly arrauged. 
London: Suerwoop, Gitvert, aud Prrer, Pater- 
noster Row. 





This Day is Published, the Second Euglish Edition, in 
l2mo. Price 2s. 6d 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
RINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, 
: FOR THE USE OF MECHANIC'S LNSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

By Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. F.R.SS. L. aud E. 
Macuwacuian, Stewart, and Co Edinburgh; and 
Simpxiy, MarsHarr, and Co. London. 

Of whom also mity be had by the Same Author, Price Ls. 

THREE LECTURES on the In-uflicieucy of Physical 
Facts for Establishing the Continue! stence of the 
Deity; and ou the Superiority of the Proofs that may be 
derived from the structure of the Haman Mind, ‘and 
its Adapta ion to the External World. For the Use of 
Mechanic's Ins itutions. 


ELE ME 











RY GREEK WORKS, “BY THE LATE 
SIR DANIEL K. SANDFORD, 
Professor of Greek in 4 University of Glasgow, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
WRITING OF for 
AN 











GREEK, the Use of Junior 
New Edition, Price 


Greek Clas-es, in Four Parts. 











| 
3s. Gd. in clot! ° | 
Il. | 
Ut Bp hdgeg 2 with NOTES and LEXICON, | 
for ey or Clases, Third Edition, I2mu. 6s. bouud, | 
Il. | 
RULES and EXERCISES in HOMERIC and 
ATTIC GREEK; to which is added a s t system of 
GREEK PROSODY. For the Use of Senior Gr 1 
Classes. Second Edition, 12mo. Price 6s. 6d. bound, | 


IV 
THE GREEK GR AMMAR OF FREDERICK 
THIERSCH. Translated from the German, with brief | 
ren arks, by Sir D. K. Sanprorp. Iu 1 large vol. vo. | 
6 
areca M Bra KWwooD und Sons, 45, G 
Edinburgh ; and 22, Pall Mall, por ou. 








sorge Street, | 


a 


| Grammar — Tracts on Poor-laws — Three Tracts on 


This Day is Published, Price 3d. 
‘ter BUDGET: No. IL 
Containing a LETTER to Lord Johu Russell, on 
the manner in which the adoption of the Whig Budget 
would have altered the value of money, iuereased the 
pressure of taxation, and aggravated the distress of the 
people. 
By a Member of the Political Economy Club. 
Tue Buocer: No. IIL, will contain a Letter to Sir 
Robert Peel on Commercial Reform. 
Ssiru, Exner, aud Co. Cornhill. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
HARLES CHESTERFIELD; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUTH OF 
GENIUS. 

3 vols. post 8vo. with uumerous Illustrations by Phiz, 

“One of Mrs. Trollope’s most amusiug works.”-— 
Herald, 

“ This lively and agreeable work is full of incident 
and satirical humour.’’— Sun. 

“Mrs. Trollope here shows up the literary geuiuses 
of the great Metropolis, with all the point, wit, and 
sarcasm, that have made her pen dreaded by pretenders 
of every description.’’— Dublin Evening Packet. 

Henny Coisvurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 


POPULAR WORKS IN MONTHLY PARTS. 
On the Ist October, will be Published 
URIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
By I. D'Israerr. PartI. Price 2s. 6d. 

2. THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF WYCHERLEY, 
CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, AND FARQUHAR. 
With B iographical Notices. By Leren Hunt. Part I. 
Price 2s. 64. 

3. THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MASSINGER 
AND FORD. With an oo ion, by Harriey Coue- 
RG. Part I. Price 2s. 64. 

4, THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CICERO. Part 
I. Price 2s. 6d. 

Each Work will be completed in Eight Mouthly Parts. 

Epwarvp Moxon, Dover Street. 

















MADE! IRA, A, LISBON. &e. | 
TONITE INVALID’S GUIDE TO} 
: MADEIRA; with a Description of Teneriffe, | 
Lisbon, Cintra, aud Mafra, and a Vocabulary of the Por- 
tuguese and English languages. 
By Witiiam Wurre Cooper, M.R.C.S. Surgeon to the 
Hon. Artillery Company. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. Price 4s. cloth gilt. 

«The work is written in a very pleas agreeable 
style, and contains much useful inform: ution respectiz ig 
ceommodatious and expenses.” —Jvhnson's Medico 
Re riew 

re The re has recently beeu published a small work | by 
Mr. Co per, hich may be consulted with advautags 
—Sir J. Clark on Climate. 

Loudon: Sara, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Ne) KETCUES IN “ERRIS. A AND 
TYRAWLY. By C.0. 
With Map and Iiustrations engraved on Wood, 
ost 8vo. 10s. Gd cioth. 
Lately Published, by the Same Author, 
SKETCHES IN IRELAND. 
Second Edition, small 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 
« An able aud delightful volaume.”’— Quarterly Rev. 
TOUR IN CONNAU G HT. 
With rg? itions, Price 7s. 6d, cloth. 
so, Recently Published, | 
NHE F< Ww N OF SPRING VALE, | 
THE CLARIONET, AND OTHER TALES. 
By W. Careton. 
3 vols. post 8vo, ll. Lis. 6d. 
Dublin: W. Curry Junior aud Co.; London: Lone- 
MAN and Co, 




















ATELY PUBLISHED, 
FOR THE Us OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


a In large 8vo. Price 40s. cloth. 

NEW GREEK and ENGLISH and 

ENGLISH and GREEK LEXICON, with an 
Appendix, coutaining Terms of Botany, Mineralogy. 
Natural History, &c. as used by the Greek Classical 
Writers. By Groror Dunpar, A.M. F.R.S. E. and Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 

II. 


In 12mo. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

M. TULLIT CICERONIS de NATURA DEORUM, 
ad M. Barrum. Libri Tres. Carefally revised and 
compared with the best Editions. 

Ill. 


In 12mo. Price 5s. 

CHEMISTRY of SCIENCE and ART; or ELE- 
MENTS of CHEMISTRY, adapted for Reading along 
with a Course of Lectures, for Seif-instruction, for use in 
Schools, and as a Guide to Teaching. By Hugo Rerp. 

Printed for Maciacuian, Stewart, and Co. Edin- 
burgh; aud Sold by all Booksellers. 








On 30th September will be ublished, Vol. IV. of 
VWTLERS HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND; New Edition. Containing the Reigus of 
James II., James ILL , and James iV. 

Volume V. will be Published on cOth November, and | 

a Volume every alternative Month, until ihe completion 
of the work, in Eight Volames | 
“Tt is with great satisfaction that we hail the appear- | 
ance of Mr Tytler’s Seventh Volt One more will | 

complete the work 3 i ire to predict will 

iev become, and loug remain, the stau es ird history of 
c otlar id.’ —-Ouarterly Review, March, 13841. | 
Lately Pubiished in large 8vo. 9s. Part XVI. of | 
MmuHE WORKS OF JEREMY 


BENTHAM; contiining—Lasguage— Universal 






















aguese Affairs — Letters to Toreno on 
Reformation Projects in relation to 


Parts XV IL _ XVIII. ta be Pablished on Ist No- | 
‘ t ary respectively, will coutain Beut- 

} ‘The Coustitational Code, of which | 

tion was formerly Pablished; ter 













Wins 
Co. Loud 





ar ys Memuis of Beutham, by Dr. 
with as tion from his Correspond ce; aud 1 é 
copious ¢ ul Index to the Works, M moirs, &e, | 
Edi uburgh; Simpkin, MaxsHaut, and | 


on; aad Joun Cumminea, Dublin, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXXVI. 
Will be Published on Sarurpay Next. 


ContTENTs : 
. BUCKINGHAM & COMBE ON AMERICA. 

II. PATC HWORK. 

Ill. SKETCHES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
1V. ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY OF INDIA. 

Y. BRITISH ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD—RE- 
PRESENTATION OF THE PLANTAGE- 
NETS AND STUARTS. 

. LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC-—STATE OF 
SOCIETY IN ESTHONIA. 

VII. MRS. ADAMS'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

VIII. THE OLD AND NEW MINI STRIES. 

Joun Muaray, Albemarle Street. 


_ 


Vv 


i 








Publishe 
RITISH AN D F ORE IGN REVIEW, 
. XXIV. 

1. Works of Thomen ¢ Cc vatlyle. 
2. Ceylon, 
Miiman’s History of Christianity. 
Colonies and Colonial Goverament—Java, 
The Coru-laws.  * 
. Historie Criticism of *\° a ay gel. 
7. Servia—Her ree cad Prospects 

Loudon: R. and J. E. {'svror, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street; Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack; Dublin: J. 
CummIna. 


IACI 


TO TOU RISTS. 
Price 8s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth, 
j3G. ACK’s PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of S¢ OTL AND; coutaininy an accurate Travel- 
Light Engraved ris of Roads and In- 
teresting Li alities; Plans of Edinburgh and Giasgows 
numerous Views of the Scenery ou Wood and St 
and a copious Itinerary. 
Also, Price 3s. 62. bound in cloth, 
BLACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST OF SCOT- 
LAND; coutaiuing an accurate Minerary aud Travel- 
ling Me ap, with Descriptive Notices of all the Tuteresting 
Objects aloug the several Roads. 
Anam aud Carnes Brack, Edinb 
Co. London; and Suld by all Books 












ling Map; 
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HANDSOME PRESENT TO LADY BOTANISTS. 

\ R. NEWMAN'S HISTORY OF 
x THE BRITISH FERNS; with carefully 
accarate Engravings of every Species and Variety. S8vo. 
10s. cloth. 

‘*To every lover of British botany we cordially ree 
commend Mr. Newman's volume.”’—Magazixe of Na- 
tural History. 

‘To persons attached to botanical pursuits this volume 
v ill Le peculiarly agreeable.”’— Glasgow Herald. 

‘ This is a very ele gant and pleasing work.’’— Specs 
tator. 

‘© This volume will re¢ comme nd itself to all who bestow 
even 2 casual glance on it.””"—Medical Gazette. 

“The clear account of species and the popular suzzes- 
tion for their calture, cor 1 in this volume justify 
our cor recommendation of its pages.’’—Atl s 

‘ mbellishments of this pretty volume are ex- 
ecuted with equal gooil taste and skill.”"—Gentlemaa’s 















»ble present to the lady botanist.’” —Loudon's 
Garde ners + Magasine. 

“We strougly re commend this wane to the notice of 
Aan us of Natural Hist 

“Mr. Newman has written and gt forth a very 
elegant volume.’’-—Dr. Grevitve’s Report onthe Progress 


| of Botany. 


** No lady in the country ought to be without it.’— 
Gurdener’s Gazette. 

“Mr. Newman's beautiful work on the British Ferns.’? 
win Lexs, in The Phytologist. 

“It is just such books as this which renders Natural 
Histury so attractive to everybody who fiuds cther plea- 
sures iu ac ontey life besides hunting, coursiug, lishing, 
and shooting Gardener's Chronicle. 

“dou Van V oonsr, Paternoster Row. 











Jd. 8. HODSON, 112, Flect Street. 
AYS and MEANS to AFFORD 
the PEOPLE CHEAP PROVISIONS and 
REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT, whilst an in- 
creased i“ will accrue to the British and Irish Land- 


owners. In feap. 4s. cloth. 
A F EW MINUTES ADVICE TO 
DEAF PERSONS, &c. By W. Wataut, Surgeon 


Auwrist. Feap. 3s. €d. cloth. 
fFEXYHE READIEST RECKONER ever 
invented for Assisting the Tradesman, Merchant, 
Gentleman, &c. Royal 18mo. bound, 5s. 
N THE PRIMITIVE STATE OF 
MAN; a Lecture read before the Ipswich and 
Coichester Mechanics’ Institutes in 18°35 By James 
Carter, Author of ‘Lectures on Taste.” ~Secoud 
Edition. 
6 ~~ NSISTENCY OF THE DISCO- 
VERIES OF MODERN GEOLOGY with the 
ake Re Dd a eee of the CREATION aud the DE- 
LUGE: ae v Professor Stunman. Smali Svo. Js. cloth. 
YMNS in RHYME; 


In royal I6mo. square 


2 ARBAULI DS HY 
> for Young Children. 
Is. Gd. clu h. 

NYRAPHICS; a Manual of Drawing 


wud Writing. For the Use of “chovls and Fumilies, 


By R. Peavey. 2s. 6d. eloth. 

rE INTELLECTUAL ARITH- 
METIC upon the inductis » Mec hod of Tusiruciiva, 

With Pirates. r of Yi uth. Sisth Udition, 


By a Teach 


2s. bound. 
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